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THE WIND ON THE HILL. 


O sWEET is the summer air 
Which steals down the chestnut walk, 
When the children are playing there, 
While lovers wander and talk. 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
And the bright light over the sea, 
And ships coming home to the town! 


O merry the sunny strand, 
Where waves wash in at one’s feet, 
And the wives and the children stand 
And wait for the fishing fleet. 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
And the strong light over the sea, 
And ships coming home to the town! 


O stately the castle tower, 
?Mid its cedars, dark and still, 
Where ghosts come back at midnight hour, 
And the midday sun falls chill. 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
And the wild light over the sea, 
And ships coming home to the town! 


And solemn the gray church spire 
(I see it, looking down !) 
With its weather-vane tipped with fire, 
As the sun sets over the town. 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
And the golden light on the sea, 
And ships going out from the town! 


There’s a grave by the old church door 
(That changed all the world one day). 
Can it be the mist from the moor 
Creeps up as I look that way? 
But the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mist across the down, 
Though the light is sad on the sea, 
And the ships go out from the town! 


I should like to die on the hill, 
Some day as the sun goes down, 
And the wind, blowing strong and chill, 
Drives out the ships from the town! 
Yes! the wind on the hill for me, 
And the mists may lie below: 
There’s a glad light over the sea, 
And a secret for me to know! 
Argosy. ISABELLA Fyvige Mayo. 


A DREAM. 


HERE— where last night she came, even she, 
for whom 
I wouid so gladly live or lie down dead, 
Came in the likeness of a dream and said 
Some words that thrilled this desolate, ghost- 
thronged room — . 
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I sit alone now in the absolute gloom. 

Ah! surely on her breast was leaned my 

head, 

Ah! surely on my mouth her kiss was shed 
And all my life broke into scent and bloom. 
Give thanks, heart, for thy rootless flower of 

bliss, 
Nor think the gods severe though thus they 


seem, 
Though thou hast much to bear and much to 


miss, 
Whilst thou thy nights and days to be canst 
deem 
One thing, and that thing veritably this — 
The imperishable memory of a dream. 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 


Athenzum. 


PRIDE OF YOUTH. 


EvEN as a child, of sorrow that we give 
The dead, but little in his heart can find, 
Since without need of thought to his clear 
mind 
Their turn it is to die and his to live: 
Even so the winged New Love smiles to re- 
ceive 
Along his eddying plumes the auroral wind, 
Nor, forward glorying, casts one look behind 
Where night-wrack shrouds the Old Love 
fugitive. 


There is a change in every hour’s recall 
And the last cowslip in the fields we see 
On the same day with the first corn-poppy. 
Alas for hourly change! Alas for all 
The loves that from his hand proud Youth lets 
fall, 
Even as the beads of a told rosary ! 
Athenzum. DANTE G. ROSSETTI. 


SUNSET ON THE LOMONDS. 


SEE where into the sunset far 
The terraced mountains rise, 
The cresset of a single star 
Just o’er them in the skies! 
Oh that to me a dove’s meek eyes 
And snowy wings were given 
To reach yon hills, and realize 
The calm they have from heaven ! 
My soul is o’er the vale of Leven 
(Though here in streets I stray) 
Till fades the holy golden even: 
The wish, too, dies away ! 
Alas for earth! that all it may, 
Is but a mood in me; 
And that, when heaven withdraws its ray, 
The mood should cease to be! 
J. LoGiz ROBERTSON, 





Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
“FOUR CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 
LETTERS.” * 


BY SIR HENRY TAYLOR. 


THE life of the past survives in its 
letters more than in any other records, 
and though historians may have taken 
careful account of one or another of them 
to supply information and authenticate 
facts, no history can so reanimate the 
time of which it writes as the letters 
themselves. It is well, therefore, that 
these four centuries should rise before us 
“in their habit as they lived; ” and, ghosts 
though they be, tell us what it is given to 
ghosts only to reveal. The magician who 
brings them before us (Mr. Scoones men- 
tions in his preface “the magic of pa- 
tience”’ as the occult art in which he puts 
his trust) has used his powers with excel- 
lent effect, and if in what I have to say 
about letters I do not avail myself of ex- 
amples to be found in his book, it is in 
deference to the appeal made in his pref- 
ace, where, admitting that “many a gem 
must still lurk in dark corners,” he invites 
the assistance of all who may take an 
interest in his design to bring them to 
light. His design is mainly, though not 
minutely, chronological; and it is of 
course by such a sequence that historical 
instruction can be best given. But very 
various are the ways in which human 
nature can be illustrated by letters, and 
very vivid the lights they can throw upon 
it; and if this work should be as success- 
ful as it deserves to be, it may be well 
that it should be followed by one having 
a different scheme of assortment; eon- 
sisting, shall we say, of subdivisions, to 
disclose severally the political, ecclesias- 
tical, military, diplomatic, social, and do- 
mestic features of the age in which the 
letters were written? Or, without refer- 
ence to one time or another, shall they be 
so subdivided as to give us a specific in- 
sight into human nature in each of its 
several moods and passions — melancholy 
or merry, angry or amorous, self-seeking 
or patriotic? 

lf we inquire into human nature as 


* Four Centuries of English Letters. Edited and 
arranged by W. Baptiste Scounes. London: C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1880. 


differing in different ages, we find that 
custom, born of circumstance, can bring 
into combination elements which, without 
the evidence of history, and indeed with- 
out that kind of evidence which extant 
letters afford, might have seemed alto- 
gether incompatible; and having seen 
what blind contradictions mankind in 
servitude to custom has been capable of 
in the past, we may be led to open our 
eyes on the present, and strain our sight 
to discern what there may be in ourselves 
that future ages will read of with wonder 
in the letters we leave for their instruc- 
tion. 

What was buccaneering in the sixteenth 
century? Ferocious, merciless slaughter 
of men, women, and children, some of 
them called savages, by Englishmen more 
savage than they—more savage if we 
were to judge according to the sentiments 
of our own time;,* and yet possibly on 


* Since the above was written I have read in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of January 26 what follows: — 

“*A former member of the gth Surrey Volunteers, 
whose name out of consideration for his friends we sup- 
press, has been describing the fighting in Basutoland 
in letters, to which he is not ashamed to attach his 
name, in the Richmond and Twickenham Times. 
When he left this country he was no doubt a humane 
product of nineteen centuries of Christian civilization. 
But for some time past he has been fighting the Basutos 
in South Africa; and, to judge from his letters, the 
demoralizing influence of a campaign against a semi- 
savage tribe has been too much, not merely for his 
humanity, Christianity, and civilization, but for the 
elementary ideas of soldierly duty. What other con- 
clusion can be drawn from the following extracts from 
aletter dated Dipherring, Basutoland, November 21? — 

“*The niggers have massed an immense army. 
There are about 30,000 or 40,000 of them, but I hope 
we shail yet be able to give it them hot, and pay them 
well for all their cruelties to us. The-colonel has 
given orders for no man to take a prisoner, but to kill 
at once, and that we are all glad tohear. ‘The other 
day a nigger came to our camp and pretended to be 
friendly, but one of our men took up his gun and blew 
his brains out. He was only five yards from him, and 
the bullet went clean through his head. The man was 
brought up for court-martial, but all of us—2,500 in 
number — said we would lay down our arms if he got 
punished, so Colonel Clarke told him he was exonerated 
from all blame, and the announcement was received 
with great cheers all around the camp.’ 

** When ‘an officer and a gentleman’ can take part 
in threatening a mutiny to prevent the punishment of 
the perpetrator of a cold-blooded murder, and can write 
home to his parents announcing the delight with which 
he hailed the order that no quarter was to be given, no 
further evidence is required as to the brutalizing effect 
of these native wars.” 

1 had vainly hoped that even wars with savage tribes 
could not carry us back to the darkness and gnashing 
i of teeth we read of three hundred years ago. 














some other side of their nature as tender 
and conscientious as a Nelson or a Col- 
lingwood. 

The buccaneer Cavendish might be 
taken to be a fiend by those who read of 
the horrors he perpetrated in South Amer- 
ica; but before we send him back to the 
region which might be supposed to have 
given him birth, let us read a few words 
in a Jetter he wrote from his death-bed on 
board ship as he was returning from his 
last enterprise : — 


And now to tell you of my greatest griefe, 
which was the sicknesse of my deare kinsman 
John Locke, who by this time was growne in 
great weaknesse, by reason he desired rather 
quietnesse and contentednesse in our course 
than such continual disquietnesse which never 
ceased us. And now by this, what with griefe 
for him and the continual trouble I indured 
among such hel-hounds, my spirits were cleane 
spent; wishing myself upon any desart place 
in this world, there to die... . And now to 
return to our private matters. I have made 
my will, wherein I have given speciall charge 
that all goods whatsoever belong unto me be 
delivered unto your hands. For God’s sake 
refuse not to do this last request for mee; I 
owe little that I know of; therefore it will be 
the Jesse trouble; but if there be any debt that 
(of truth) is owing by me, for God’s sake see 
it paid. . . . To use complements of love now 
at my last breath were frivolous; but know 
that I left none in England whom I loved halfe 
so well as yourselfe ; which you in such sort 
deserved at my hands as I can by no measure 
requite. .. . I pray you give this copie of my 
unhappie proceedings in this action to Sir 
George Carey, and tell him that if I had 
thought the letter of a dead man acceptable, 1 
would have written unto him. . . . I have now 
no more to say; but take this last farewell, — 
that you have lost the lovingest friend that was 
lost by any. .. . I pray forget not Master Carey 
of Cockington: gratify him with something, 
for hee used me kindly at my departure. 


Was there ever a man steeped in blood 
and greedy of plunder on the one side of 
the globe, who was more loving and con- 
siderate to his friends on the other, as well 
as careful and just in taking order for the 
payment of his debts? How are we to 
account for such a combination? It was 
the work of custom ; and custom was the 
work of 
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Circumstance, that unspiritual God 
And mis-Creator. 


Custom was the amalgam which could 
thus fuse two souls into one and find a 
place for themin the same body. Nobody 
in the sixteenth century had learned to 
regard savages as fellow-creatures, or to 
care how much they suffered or how many 
of them had their throats cut. 

Such was the state of feeling three hun- 
dred years ago. Now it isa bold adven- 
ture in speculation to forecast what may 
be the changes in custom and customary 
sentiment which shall have taken place 
three hundred years hence, and what 
things regarded with indifference or ap- 
proval now may be condemned by our 
descendants in the twenty-second century, 
—not so severely, perhaps, nor so confi- 
dently, yet in some sort and measure as 
we condemn what was blindly tolerated 
by our progenitors in the sixteenth: bold 
but not unlawful; and let us get what 
glimmerings we can from the light of ex- 
perience, looking back first and then feel- 
ing our way forward. 

Burning heretics, to which Sir Thomas 
More, the best and most benevolent of 
men in his time, saw no objection, had 
already come to an end with the sixteenth 
century. Torturing to extort confession, 
countenanced by one who was before his 
age in almost all things else, came to an 
end in the seventeenth. In the eighteenth 
men who had committed suicide ceased 
to be buried where four roads meet with a 
stake driven through them. Early in the 
nineteenth the pillory and cropping of 
ears fell into disuse; and, moreover, we 
were no longer to be drawn and quartered 
as well as hung. Next the slave trade 
was abolished, and then slavery. Bull- 
baiting, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, prize- 
fighting, duelling — all came to a not un- 
timely end. 

Such is the story of the past. And now 
for the conjectural outlook. 

Vivisection lingers still, but will it lin- 
ger long? It is maintained by some high 
authorities and denied by others, that 
whilst the animals operated upon cannot 
always be exempted from torture, the 
benefit to mankind is such as to make the 
pain to them of no account. Are moral 
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questions, then, to lose themselves in 
hypothetical computations of results? It 
may be for the ultimate benefit of man- 
kind that savage tribes should be exter- 
minated, after the manner of Cavendish 
the buccaneer, so to make way for races 
of a higher order of moral and intellectnal 
attributes. It may be that there has 
been, on a balance of results, a saving of 
pain to mankind from the murders com- 
mitted by Burke in Edinburgh some sixty 
years ago in order to supply bodies, not 
otherwise to be obtained, for dissection. 
But murders and massacres have a char- 
acter of their own independently of ulti- 
mate results. Again, it does not seem to 
be questioned by either party that human 
pain is infinitely more worthy of consider- 
ation than any that can be suffered by 
animals, Is this altogether beyond a 
doubt ? 
Pain in man 
Bears the high mission of the flail and fan ; 
In brutes ’tis purely piteous. 


And not only is the discipline of pain 
often salutary in a spiritual sense to the 
sufferer; it is still oftener the correlative 
of moral and spiritual qualities in others 
— pity, charity, self-sacrifice, devout de- 
pendence and prudential forethought, — 
virtues which could not very well get on 
without it. 

But it is argued we might just as well 
object to field sports as to vivisection ; if 
we indulge in the one, why renounce the 
other? There is another question to be 
asked, — Why not renounce both? Field 
sports are said to be “manly.” Will our 
progeny of the twenty-second century call 
them so? Or will they respond to the 
very few voices of this century —one of 
them, however, that of its most illustrious 
monitor, Wordsworth,* another that of a 
prose writer who is also likely to instruct 
more centuries than one, Mr. Freeman, 
—that exhort us not to connect our 
amusements with the terror, pain, and 
death of animals, but rather leave to those 
who undertake it as a business all neces- 
sary hunting and catch ing and killing of 


* He teaches us 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
(‘* Heartleap Well.’’) 





hares and foxes and deer and fish, as we 
leave the killing of cattle and sheep to the 
butcher. 

There are other amusements of ours 
that are questionable. Crowds of all 
classes go to gaze at spectacles, some act- 
ually, others seemingly, dangerous ; that, 
for example, of a man fighting with a lion 
in his cage year after year, till at last the 
lion triumphs and his tormentor dies a 
just death; or, it may be, to witness rope- 
dancing and other feats performed by 
women and children as well as men, the 
charm consisting chiefly in the danger, or 
supposed danger, to life or limb. Will 
our progeny of the twenty-second century 
take the pleasure which we do in witness- 
ing dangers they do not share? 

Once more. In our time a man risks 
his own life and the life of the horse he 
rides in steeple-chases, if not from vani- 
ty, in mere wantonness and love of ex- 
citement, “Non tam prezmiis periculo- 
rum quam ipsis periculis letus.”* Will 
some very didactic personage of a future 
time presume to say that there are two 
kinds of courage, the one to be regarded 
with respect, the other with an opposite 
feeling; the one the courage of the man 
who, knowing that his life is a high trust 
committed to him by the God who gave 
it, is glad to risk it from a sense of duty 
or in a spirit of generosity; the other the 
courage of the man who can see no harm 
in throwing it away? Will he perhaps 
say that the steeple “which points with 
silent finger to the skies ” in the one case, 
in the other would, if it dared, point in 
the opposite direction ? 

If there are few now living who regard 
these practices as censurable, it may be 
well to remember that in the time of Cav- 
endish there were probably few who found 
much fault with buccaneering, and many 
to whom it wore the appearance of “ man- 
ly” enterprise. 

In every age wise and excellent men 
have slipped into the ways of the world, 
of their world, without caring to pick 
their steps, and, in the matter of amuse- 
ment especially, thrown themselves into 
the arms of custom; in the matter of 
amusement especially, for in this custom 


* Tacitus, Hist. 1. 2, 86. 
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is wonderfully seductive: “Le plus agré- 
able guide qu’on puisse choisir pour s’éga- 
rer. 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, 
that there are dreams and illusions of 
reformers in past times to be taken asa 
warning, bearing in mind that those have 
not always been the best guides who 
have aimed at a startling originality, or 
have fancied themselves possessed of a 
prophetic vision, or have piqued them- 
selves upon exercising peculiar gifts of 
discernment in questions of morality and 
religion; some, for example, renouncing 
the rites of marriage, others finding them- 
selves under a sacred obligation to go to 
church naked. 

The truth is that there is at all times a 
strong presumption in favor of general 
opinion, however it may be found in past 
times, and in exceptional instances, to 
have gone astray; and this ought to pe 
felt in all its just force and cogency by 
any one who ventures to propound or 
advocate opinions opposed to those of 
his own time. Still, changes for the bet- 
ter must have a beginning, and it is not 
conducive to such changes that discredit 
should be attached equally to those who 
call in question the ways of the world 
from a love of eccentricity and singular- 
ity, and to those who desire to look about 
for coming changes in no spirit of arro- 
gance and with a due measure of self- 
distrust : — 


What custom wills, in all things should we do’t, 
The dust on antique Time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highiy heaped 
For truth to overpeer.* 


There are two or three more practices 
and ways of thinking of less importance, 
descended from generation to generation, 
of which the entail may possibly be cut 
off in less time. Playing at cards or 
other games for money our descendants 
may say could have no other voot than 
the desire of one man to put into his own 
pocket what he can pick out of another’s. 
They may admit that thousands of those 
who cared for winning the game, cared 
nothing at all for the money; but, why 
then, may they ask, mix up the one with 
the other? The practice is of course 
wholly innocuous in these cases; but 
once rooted, it branches off into other 
growths, and our worthy great-grandchil- 
dren may be puzzled to make out how we 
came to take a distinction between the 
practice of the ragged boys who play at 


* Troilus and Cressida. 


pitch-and-toss in a slum, and that of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who make up 
their betting-books at Tattersall’s. 


Enough now of forecasts, be they diffi- 
dent or be they audacious. Let us turn 
back and listen again to the voice of the 
past heard in its letters. 

There is a letter dated the roth of Jan- 
uary, 1881, from the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and a distinguished following of deans, 
canons, and other clergy, to our Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in which, with ad- 
mirable judgment and in an excellent 
spirit, an appeal is made, amongst other 
things, fer such an administration of ec- 
clesiastical law by ecclesiastical courts 
as may afford the ent chance of deliver- 
ance for the Church out of her present 
troubles. And here is another, from Gil- 
bert Foliot, Bishop of London, dated A.p. 
1166, to another Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Thomas & Becket), which sets forth some 
doctrines concerning the respective limits 
of secular and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
more or less pertinent to the questions 
now at issue. He states that some things 
belong to the Church by divine right and 
some by human; and placing in the first 
class all the spiritual functions of the 
priesthood, he proceeds : * — 


Every priest is in these superior to a king, 
as a father and pastor over a son and a dis- 
ciple. If therefore a king has offended against 
God, he ought to seek (after the example of 
Theodosius the Great) to be reconciled to him 
by the intervention of the priesthood. If 
priests accuse each other, the judgment of this 
cause does not belong to the king, but he 
ought to withdraw and go backwards —lest he 
should behold the nakedness of his father. 


He observes, however, that the Church 


possesses many things by human right alone — 
mainly such as have been granted to it, not by 
any precept or law of God, but by the voijuntary 
gifts of men, which the zeal of Christians had 
extended far beyond the limits of the Levitical 
portion. 


He therefore reproves the archbishop 
for his arrogance in renouncing the au- 
thority of the king’s courts in a merely 
pecuniary cause, and admonishes him to 
call to mind “that our Lord did not turn 
to Zaccheus till he came down from the 
sycamore.” But there are things material, 
and not spiritual, which, nevertheless, the 
Church holds by divine right; and 
amongst these are “tithes, oblations, and 


* The original is in Latin. The translation is by 
eg Lyttelton, in his ** History of the Reign of Henry 
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first-fruits, which the Lord has dedicated 
by an eternal law to the use of his minis- 
ters,” and over which he denies that “ the 
royal power has any cognizance.” The 
king, however, in his own person, would 
seem to have some sort of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, in as much as, “ by virtue of 
the unction received at his coronation, 
the king was so sanctified as to be reputed, 
not only a secular, but an ecclesiastical 
magistrate.” 

So it is that the same contentions are 
handed down from age to age, and that 
the interpenetration of the secular and ec- 
clesiastical, of the earthly and the spiritual, 
in the Church, are constantly found as 
difficult to solve and to separate as the 
more or less analogous interpenetration 
of the body and mind in man. 

But changes of ways from one century 
to another are more marked in the house 
and home than in the Church; and it is 
to letters that we must resort for the only 
real insight to be obtained of domestic 
life in the far past. Under this head the 
“ Paston Letters” are of all that remain 
to us the most instructive. 

How were young ladies dealt with, and 
how were marriages managed in the fif- 
teenth century? If this generation of 
young ladies have any notion of it, they 
will rejoice that they were not born to be 
married four hundred years ago. They 
know very well that if they have attended 
to their duty and trained up their parents 
in the way that they should go, they may 
choose for themselves, with or without 
discrimination as the case may be. 
Neither they nor their parents may have 
taken the view which I recollect to have 
heard from Mr. Rogers, that it does not 
much signify whom one marries, as one 
is sure to find next morning that it was 
somebody else; but though they may not 
be prepared to go quite this length, yet, 
from one cause or another, the young in 
their wilfulness and strength will not sel- 
dom act, and the old in their impotence 
concede, in such sort that they might 
seem not to stop far short of it. It was 
otherwise in the last century. Parental 
rigor in those days could hold its own as 
firmly as the parish stocks; and there was 
but one escape—the flight to Gretna 
Green, a sanctuary known now only to 
history. The coolness with which it was 


_Sometimes resorted to may be exemplified 


by a quotation (given to me by a grand- 
son of the parties) from a letter written, 
not, however, to the parents of the lad 
(for she was an orphan), but to her guard- 
ians, beginning thus : — 





Gentlemen, — Your unnatural behavior to 
your ward, Miss , induced her, however 
reluctantly, to take a journey to Scotland, in 
which she allowed me the honor of accompany- 
ing her. 





The slackening of restraint in this cen- 
tury may have better results on the whole 
than the “ unnatural behavior ” of the last, 
but it sometimes leads to impromptu ar- 
rangements by young people which may 
seem not to have been made with a suffi- 
cient sense of their seriousness. I have 
known of a proposal in this century bya 
young gentleman to a still younger lady 
who gave this ready reply: ‘Oh, yes, let 
us be married. It will be such awful 
fun!” I trust that her somewhat sudden 
and sanguine expectations were fulfilled. 
I have no reason to think that they were 
not. But there is something to be said 
for taking time on such occasions, and 
looking before and after. 

It was with a different object that Eliz- 
abeth Paston sought to be married in the 
year 1454; and it was under circum- 
stances which justified her in desiring 
that it should be with the least possible 
delay. The Pastons werea family of high 
position in Norfolk. Elizabeth was the 
daughter of Sir William Paston, and a 
Mr. Scroope, also high-born, was a suitor 
for her hand. But he had not seen her, 
and seems to have wished to know what 
she looked like before he finally com- 
mitted himself. On the other hand, Eliz- 
abeth’s mother desired to be assured, by 
an actual inspection of deeds and docu- 
ments, of the means possessed by Scroope, 
and how far they were disposable for a 
jointure ; and in the mean time she obsti- 
nately refused him a sight of her. Here- 
upon a cousin, Elizabeth Clere, writes to 
Elizabeth Paston’s brother John, and re- 
questing that he will examine certain in- 
struments to be produced by Scroope, 
“who saith to me he is the last in the 
tayle,” she specifies what the sums are 
which he alleges himself to be able to set- 
tle, and thus proceeds : — 


Therefore, cousin, meseemeth he were good 
for my cousin, your sister, without that ye might 
get her a better; and if ye can get a better, [ 
would advise you to Jabor it in as short time 
as ye may goodly ; for she was never in so great 
sorrow as she is nowadays; for she may not 
speak with no man whosoever come, ne not 
may see nor speak with my man, nor with the 
servants of her mother’s, but that she beareth 
her an hand otherwise than she meaneth ; and 
she hath since Easter the most part been beaten 
once in the week or twice, and sometimes twice 
on a day, and her head broken in two or three 








places. Wherefore, cousin, she hath sent ta 
me by Fryar Newton in great counsel, and 
prayeth me that I would send to you a letter 
of her heaviness, and pray you to be her good 
brother, as her trust is in you ; and she saith if 
ye may see by his evidence that his children 
and hers may inherit, and she to have reason- 
able jointure, she hath heard so much of his 
birth and his conditions that, an ye will, she 
will have him, whether her mother will or will 
not, notwithstanding it is told her his person 
is simple. . . . Cousin, I pray you burn this 
letter, that your men nor none other men may 
see it ; for an my cousin your mother knew that 
I had sent you this letter she would never love 
me. No more I write unto you at this time, 
but Holy Ghost have you in keeping. Written 
in haste on St. Peter’s Day, by candlelight, 
29th June, 1454, by your cousin, 
ELIZABETH CLERE, 


The negotiation with Scroope was abor- 
tive, and Elizabeth Paston was married 
to Robert Poyning, “whose londe stood 
cleare.” 

These are examples of what marriages 
can be in different ages; and though of 
course they are extreme and exceptional 
cases, they tell us something not wanting 
in significance when they let us know 
what can possibly happen in one age and 
cannot possibly happen in another. 

And if there is something peculiar to 
medizval manners and customs in the 
way in which people may desire to be 
married, there is something almost equally 
so in the way in which they may desire 
to be buried: — 


I, Louys Clyfforth, fals and traytor to my 
Lord God and to all the blessed company of 
heaven, and unworthie to be cleped a Christen 
man, make and ordeine my testament and my 
last will in this manere, At the begynning, I 
most unworthie and Godde’s traytor, recom- 
maunde my wreched and syneful soule hoolly 
to,the grete mercy of the blessed Trinitie, and 
my wreched careyne to be buried in the ferthest 
corner of the churchyard in which pariche my 
wreched soule departeth fro my body. And I 
prey and charge my survivors and myne exec- 
utors, as they wollen answere before God, and 
as all my whole trust in this matere is in hem, 
that on my stynking careyne be neyther leyd 
clothe of gold, ne of silke, but a black clothe, 
and a taper at myne hed and another at my 
fete, ne stone ne other thing whereby eny man 
may witt where my stynking careyne liggeth. 

17 September, 1404. 


“So falls,” he might say, — 


So falls the standard 
Of my prerogative in being a creature.* 


Had Sir Lewis de Clifford been born 


* Ford, Broken Heart. 
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in the nineteenth century, he would hardly 
have made such a tragic affair of his 
funeral, any more than the young couple 
mentioned above, had they been born in 
the fifteenth, would have made a joke of 
their marriage. And if marriage in this 
century is not for the most of us the ris- 
ing of the curtain upon a farce, neither 
need death be ushered in with thunder 
and lightning. Let us rather take it after 
the manner of Crashaw, in the seven- 
teenth century : — 


And when life’s sweet fable ends, 
Soul and body part like friends ; 
No quarrels, murmurs, no delay ; 
A kiss, a sigh, and so away. 


Or if that may seem to make the transi- 
tion too light and easy, let us see how it 
was taken by John Sterling : — 


August 10, 1844. 

My dear Carlyle,— For the first time for 
many months it seems possible to send you a 
few words ; merely, however, for remembrance 
and farewell. On higher matters there is 
nothing to say. I tread the common road into 
the great darkness, without any thought of fear 
and with very much of hope. Certainty, in- 
deed, I have none. With regard to You and 
Me I cannot begin to write, having nothing for 
it but to keep shut the lids of those secrets 
with all the iron weights that are in my power. 
Towards me it is still more true than towards 
England, that no man has been and done like 
you. Heaven bless you! If I can lend a 
hand when THERE, that will not be wanting. 
It is all very strange, but not one-hundredth 
part so sad as it seems to the standers-by. 

Your wife knows my mind towards her, and 
will believe it without asseverations. 

Yours to the last, 
JOHN STERLING, 


Passing from the comparison of one 
century with another, I proceed to the 
letters which exemplify, without refer- 
ence to times, the different moods of dif- 
ferent minds, or different moods changing 
about in the same mind. 

It is an old and familiar observation 
that humor, and especially humor of the 
more pregnant kind, is more frequently 
met with in the melancholy man than in 
the merry. I see no reason why I should 
not express it in my own words as well 
as in another’s :— 


The richest mirth, the richest sadness too, 
Stands from a groundwork of its opposite ; 
For these extremes upon the way to meet 
Take a wide sweep of nature, gathering in 
Harvests of sundry seasons.* 


It is in Cowper, and in Cowper’s letters, 





* Edwin the Fair, act iii., sc. 5. 
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that the most memorable example is to 
be met with. The best letters in the 
merry mood are too long and perhaps too 
well known to be eligible for quotation; 
the best of all that in which are the verses 
on the action at law between nose and 
eyes, to determine, according to the de- 
cree of the ear, to which of the two the 
spectacles belong. But here is a speci- 
men in a small compass : — 


To Lady Hesketh. 

I thank you for the snip of cloth, commonly 
called a pattern. At present I have two coats 
and but one back. If at any time hereafter I 
should find myself possessed of fewer coats 
and more backs, it will be of use to me. 


There was the one mood. And here is 
the other ina letter to Hayley (July 29, 
1792), apologizing for his inconsistency in 
having accepted an invitation to pay him 
a visit, and having again and again dis- 
appointed him : — 


The terrors that I have spoken of would ap- 
pear ridiculous to most, but to you they will 
not; for you are a reasonable creature, and 
know well that, to whatever cause it may be 
owing (whether to constitution or to God’s 
express appointment), 7 am hunted by spritual 
hounds in the night season. 


There is an element in human nature, 
the hereditary, which letters might illus- 
trate more conspicuously than they do, 
were it not that men with great gifts are, 
for the most part, singularly devoid of 
issue; and even if there is some one to 
represent them in the generation next 
their own (which is the exception), there 
is generally no one in those succeeding. 
So it is with Shakespeare, Bacon, New- 
ton, Milton, Pope, Swift, Johnson, Gib- 
bon, Cowper, Macaulay, Mill, Carlyle, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, Schiller, Pitt, 
Fox, Brougham, Huskisson, Cromwell, 
and Buonaparte; and as observed by 
Denham, — 


Tho’ Solomon with a thousand wives 
To get a wise successor strives, 
But one (and he a fool) survives, 


Some one (Mr. Galton, I think) has 
found an ingenious way of accounting for 
the early extinction of hereditary Jeer- 
ages. A peer can and does marry an 
heiress; an heiress is usually an only 
child; and the infecundity which she de- 
rives from her progenitors she devolves 
to her progeny. But I am not aware that 
any explanation has been given, or, in- 
deed any notice taken, of the non-exist- 
ence or early dissolution of lineal descent 
in the case of the greatest philosophers, 
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authors, politicians, poets, and conquerors 
of bygone centuries. In our own, how- 
ever, we have two excellent examples of 
inherited attributes, in the one case of 
genius and poetic power descending to the 
children, in the other of wit descending 
to the grandchildren (for great gifts, like 
insanity and the gout, will sometimes skip 
one generation), the one the case of Cole- 
ridge, the other of Sheridan. Hartley 
Coleridge’s inheritance is conspicuous in 
his poetry (whether in his letters I know 
not), his sister’s in her letters, as well as 
in her other writings. The wit of the 
three granddaughters of Sheridan has 
been radiant in society, though it is Mrs. 
Norton’s only which has been brought 
out to the world in books, and in them 
her poetic and other powers are more seen 
than her wit. Of Lady Dufferin’s wit, 
however, here is a specimen than which a 
better could not be desired : — 


Hampton Court: October 22. 

My dear Miss Berry, —I began a little note 
the other day to thank you for your kind re- 
membrance of me and your coming so far to 
see me (which opportunity I was very sorry to 
have missed), but my note in the agitating ago- 
nies of packing up disappeared, and I had no 
strength of mind to begin another. My mother 
and I have returned to this place for a few 
days, in order to make an ineffectual grasp at 
any remaining property that we may have in 
the world. Of course you have heard that we 
were robbed and murdered the other night 
by a certain soft-spoken cook, who hented a 
storming party of banditti through my mother’s 
kitchen window ; if not, you will see the full, 
true, and dreadful particulars in the papers, as 
we are to be “had up” at the Old Bailey on 
Monday next for the trial. We have seen a 
great deal of life, and learnt a great deal of the 
criminal law of England this week, — knowl- 
edge cheaply purchased at the cost of all my 
wardrobe and all my mother’s plate. We have 
gone through two examinations in court: they 
were very hurrying and agitating affairs, and I 
had to kiss either the Bible or the magistrate — 
I don’t recollect which, but 7¢ smelt of thumbs. 
The magistrates seemed to take less interest 
in my clothes than in my mother’s spoons, — I 
suppose from some secret affinity or congeniality 
which they were conscious of. “ Similis gau- 
det” —something — (I have Jost my Latin with 
the rest of my property). When I say “similis,” 
I don’t so much allude to the purity of the 
metal as to its particular form. 

I find that the idea of personal property is a 
fascinating illusion, for our goods belong in 
fact to our country, and not to us; and that the 
petticoats and stockings which I have fondly 
imagined mine, are really the petticoats of 
Great Britain and Ireland. I am now and then 
indulged with a distant glimpse of my most 
necessary garments in the hands of different 
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policemen ; but “in this stage of the proceed- |. 


ings”? may do no more than wistfully recognize 
them. Even on such occasions, the words of 
justice are, “Policeman B 25, produce your 
gowns ;” “Letter A 36, identify your lace ;” 
“Letter C, tie up your stockings.” All this is 
harrowing to the feelings ; but one cannot have 
everything in this life ; we have obtained jus- 
tice and can easily wait for a change of linen. 
Hopes are held out to us that at some vague 
period in the lapse of time we may be allowed 
a wear out of our raiment —at least, so much 
of it as may have resisted the wear and tear of 
justice ; and my poor mother looks confidently 
forward to being restored to the bosom of her 
silver teapot. But I don’t know; I begin to 
look upon all property with a philosophic eye 
as unstable in its nature and liable to all sorts 
of pawnbrokers. Moreover, the police and I 
have so long had my clothes in common, that 
I shall never feel at home in them again. To 
a virtuous mind the idea that Inspector Dow- 
sett examined into all one’s hooks and eyes, 
tapes and buttons, etc., is inexpressibly pain- 
ful. But I cannot pursue that view of the sub- 
ject. Let me hope, dear Miss Berry, that you 
feel for us as we really deserve, and that you 
wish me well “ thro’ my clothes,” on Monday 
next... . Yours very truly, 
HELEN A, DUFFERIN.* 


Her name recalls to me a letter from 
Samuel Rogers, and her answer (shown 
me some forty years ago); and if there is 
no wit in it, as the word is commonly 
used, there is certainly brevity, which, ac- 
cording to Polonius, is “the soul of wit.” 


Mr. Rogers. — Will you dine with me on 
Wednesday ? 
Lady Dufferin. — Won't I? 


This is unpublished. That which fol- 
lows is again from Miss Berry’s corre- 
spondence : — 


Engaged, my dear Miss Berry, up to the 
teeth on Saturday, or should be too happy. It 
gives me great comfort that you are recovered. 
I would not have survived you. To precipi- 
tate myself from the pulpit of Paul t was the 
peculiar mode of destruction on which I had 
resolved. — Ever yours, 

SYDNEY SMITH. 


Wit, in virtue of its brevity, and little 
traits of social intercourse, are more easily 
produced in letters than what is illustra- 
tive of professional life and character. 
Military and diplomatic correspondences 
are often interesting in their totality, but 
the interest is not easily producible in 
quotations. The context of circumstance 
is wanting. 


* Journal and Correspondence of Miss Berry, edited 
by Lady Theresa Lewis, vol. iii., p. 497. 

t+ He was canon of St. Paul’s at the date of the letter, 
Feb. 22, 1837. 





The Duke of Wellington’s despatches 
are of course admirable in dealing with 
military men and measures, but they can 
only be appreciated by being read in suc- 
cession. He could appreciate them him- 
self, and avow it with characteristic frank- 
ness. The late Lord Aberdeen (from 
whom I heard it) repeated to the duke 
what Lord Brougham had said, —that 
“when one reads those despatches, one 
sees how it is that there is only one great 
generalin acentury.” Towhich the duke 
replied, “By God, it is quite true; and 
when I read them myself I cannot con- 
ceive how I can ever have written them.” 

Of his individual nature, apart from his 
profession, we know more through the 
Greville “ Memoirs ” than through his des- 
patches ; but even in the despatches we 
find from time to time tokens of his sa- 
gacity in the management of men, as well 
as in the management of campaigns. He 
writes toan English resident who found 
himself baffled by a perverse Spanish 
Funta: “The less authority you claim 
the more you will have.” He is said to 
have studied Czsar’s ‘* Commentaries.” 
Had he studied Tacitus also? For Taci- 
tus speaks of a German leader as “ auc- 
toritate suadendi magis quam jubendi 
potestate.”* There is another little 
incident, betokening a prudential shrewd- 
ness in the exercise of authority (in this 
instance military authority), which was 
told me by Mr. Greville (though not to be 
found in his “ Memoirs,” at least as hith- 
erto published) on the authority of Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset. The army was in re- 
treat, and having to cross a river, the duke 
had given orders, the evening before the 
crossing, that one-half should cross by a 
bridge and the other by a ford some miles 
further up. Early in the morning the 
duke rode up to the ford, but found no 
troops ; and after waiting some time, as 
none came in sight, he rode back in dis- 
may, thinking he had lost his army. He 
told Lord Fitzroy how it had happened. 
His generals of division had met in the 
morning, and finding that rain had fallen 
in the night, they had had the audacity to 
countermand the duke’s orders and pass 
the whole army over the bridge to the 
great peril of the rear. Lord Fitzroy ex- 
pressed his astonishment. “And what 
did you say, sir?” he asked. “Oh, by 
God, it was too serious ; / said nothing.” 

In official dealings, the duke is said to 
have held with too much firmness any po- 
sition he had once taken up. 1 remember 


* Germania, xi. 
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a remarkable letter from a rough, grand 
old general, Sir Lionel Smith, to whom 
he persisted in refusing certain moneys 
claimed as prize of war in an Indian city 
which had been captured. In spite of the 
evidence produced, the duke chose to 
believe that the money had been re- 
moved before the capture; and Sir Lionel, 
tired of producing arguments and evi- 
dence to no purpose, replied at last, with 
unofficial plain dealing : “* My Lord Duke, 
you know in your own mind where the 
money was.” The duke may have been 
unjust, but he was not ungenerous. Some 
time afterwards the secretary of state for 
the colonies was contemplating the ap- 
pointment of Sir Lionel to a first-class 
government at a critical period, and wrote 
to the duke for his opinion of him. The 
reply was that he was “ equal to any situa- 
tion in which he could be placed.” 

The letters diplomatic, when ex- 
clusively on business, stand as much in 
need of surroundings as the military. But 
here and there they are, or were in the 
last century, in the hands of some diplo- 
matists, descriptive of the life of courts 
and the characters of sovereigns and 
statesmen, 

The memoir of Hugh Elliot, by his 
granddaughter, the present Countess of 
Minto, is full of such descriptions, and no 
biography can be more brightly expres- 
sive of the time and the man; a man 
“compounded of many simples,” gay and 
gloomy, indolent and energetic, tender and 
cynical; with no ordinary gifts of under- 
standing, which were from time to time of 
no use to him. For “ Heaven is just,” 
says his biographer; “it gives to some 
power of reasoning, and to others that of 
acting conformably to reason.” 

When twenty-two years of age Elliot 
was minister plenipotentiary at the court 
of Munich, and when twenty-four at the 
court of Berlin in the latter days of Fred- 
erick the Great. The relations between 
Prussia and England were not altogether 
friendly, and the personal intercourse be- 
tween Elliot and Frederick was very 
much the reverse; Frederick indulging 
in gibes and sneers but little disguised, 
and Elliot in skilfully equivocal retorts. 
A respectable minister of Frederick’s at 
the court of St. James was recalled and 
replaced by a notoriously “ ill-conditioned 
fellow, merely to spite the English Cabi- 
net;” whereupon “ What do they say 
of ——in London?” asked Frederick, in 
a taunting tone. “Digne représentant 
de votre Majesté,” replied Elliot, bowing 
to the ground. This did not mend mat- 
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ters, and the king would not speak to 
Elliot at several successive /evées. El- 
liot, highly indignant, was longing for an 
opportunity to be revenged, when, intelli- 
gence having arrived that Hyder Ali had 
made a successful inroad into the Car- 
natic, the king asked in a wicked way, 
“M. Elliot, qui est ce Hyder Ali qui sait 
si bien arranger vos affaires aux Indes?” 
“Sire,” replied Elliot, “c’est un vieux 
despote, qui a beaucoup pillé ses voisins, 
mais qui, Dieu merci, commence & ra- 
doter.” 

It was clearly time that Mr. Elliot 
should exercise elsewhere his peculiar 
gifts in dealing with despots, old or 
young, and he was transferred to Copen- 
hagen. 

In this position momentous events 
were awaiting him. In 1788 Sweden was 
invaded by an army of Danes and Rus- 
sians, and was rescued by Elliot’s prompt 
and determined interposition. Assuming 
on his own responsibility powers which 
he had no time to obtain from his gov- 
ernment, he dictated terms of peace to 
both potentates; and there can be little 
doubt that, in saving Sweden, he warded 
off an European war. The language he 
used was somewhat imperious, till all was 
over; and when such a tone was no 
longer essential to his purpose, there is 
something touching in the tone of defer- 
ence and dignified humility with which he 
takes his leave. How often is it that a 
man’s true nature is better seen in what 
he writes than in what he speaks! * 


Gothenburgh: roth of November, 1788. 

Sire, — At the moment of my departure, 
deign to accept a few lines, dictated by the 
strongest feelings of respect, gratitude, and 
attachment. Forgive, sire, the feelings of 
humanity. The memory of those moments in 
which, through an excess of zeal, I failed in 
respect to your Majesty, causes a flush to rise 
to my brow, and fills my soul with bitterness, 
Deign, sire, to forget my errors, and suffer me, 
in leaving your kingdom, once more to speak 
the truth. 

I think I foresee the consummation of a de- 
fensive alliance which would secure the tran- 
quillity of your Majesty’s states and that of the 
neighboring countries, But one sacrifice is 
necessary; it is that of the miserable glory 
which a prince can only attain by the effusion 
of blood. . . . A warrior king depends for his 
reputation on the vulgar crowd, and must ad- 
dress himself to prejudices and ignorance to 
obtain the applause of a day, which the pen of 
the philosopher and the page of the historian 
often annul before death comes to enshroud 


* The letter isin French. The translation is Lady 
Minto’s. 











the mortal faculties in the nothingness from 
which they came. Consult, sire, the laws of 
the King of Kings, and acknowledge that the 
God of the universe is a God of peace. 


There is a letter from Gustavus, ac- 
knowledging that he owes his crown to 
Elliot, and there was a lifelong friendship 
between them. 

It is time to come to an end, but I have 
something to say about letter-writing at 
large, and something more about des- 
patches, whether military or diplomatic or 
other. 

There are letters, chiefly of the eigh- 
teenth century, which might be better 
called epistles ; and many of this century 
which have been, and more which profess 
to have been, scribbled. And it is gen- 
erally, and to a certain extent justly, as- 
sumed that the style should be governed 
by the theme, and by the relations, famil- 
jar or other than familiar, between the 
writer and his correspondent —I say toa 
certain extent justly; but I think there 
should be large allowances. 

Familiar letters, it is said, to be ad- 
mired should be written with ease and 
fluency. Such letters, for the most part, 
are not written to be admired; and when 
read by others than those to whom the 
were written, as they often are, in vol- 
umes of correspondence posthumously 
published, ease and fluency alone will not 
make them acceptable. And when they 
are the letters of literary men, whether or 
not they may seem to have been fluently 
written, they will be valued for what does 
not lend itself to fluency. Writers who 
have been occupied all their lives in the 
moulding and shaping of language, and 
have a love of it, for its own sake, may be 
expected to write even their familiar letters 
in the spirit of that love and under the in- 
fluence of the habits to which it has given 
birth. They will not, if they are wise, 
value their enantee above the thoughts 
ijt expresses, or for any admiration it may 
meet with; should they do so, it will be 
likely to lose its grace and its charm. But 
such men, even in the soliloquies of 
thought, will often occupy and please 
themselves, for the pleasure’s sake only, 
with casting their thoughts into one form 
or another of language, and making out, 
perhaps, in the process, what they are 
worth and whither they tend. And if they 
do so in talking to themselves, there is no 
reason why they should do otherwise in 
writing to their friends. 

There is another class of familiar let- 
ters which are more likely to be fluently 
written — those which are to express feel- 
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tings rather than thoughts. But even 
these, if the writers are literary men, may 
be found to have more than ordinary mer- 
its of form. There are letters written by 
Southey, in moments of absorbing emo- 
tion, which are as perfect in diction as if 
they had been works of art. In his case 
the words fell naturally into the mould 
made for them by habit. With others 
there may be no mould absolutely estab- 
lished, and yet there may be a habit of 
moulding and shaping ad hoc, which can- 
not be easily supplanted ; and there is no 
reason why it should; for the process is 
perhaps not less quieting and soothing 
than the murmuring twirl of the old wom- 
an’s spinning-wheel in Wordsworth’s son- 
net. 

Nor is there any reason why letters to 
friends on ordinary occasions, or on no 
occasion at all, should not be written in 
the way which the writer finds most pleas- 
ing and amusing to himself, and may be- 
lieve to be most so to his correspondent. 
If he should take a fancy, as some men 
have, to write his letter in verse, we will 
call it an epistle ; if in prose, we may call 
it a disquisition, a jeu d’esprit, or by any 
other name that may describe it best; but 
if it is good of its kind there is no fault 
to be found with it. 

So much for letters and epistles, and 
now for despatches. Difficulties arise 
chiefly in those written in the exercise of 
authority, and in those written in submis- 
sion to it. And they are met with most 
frequently in the language of praise or of 
blame to be used by superiors, and in 
that of deference or deprecation by sub- 
ordinates. Ben Jonson tells us in his 
“ Discoveries” he has discovered that 
“there is as great a vice in praising and as 
frequent as in detracting.” And if this is 
true in other ways of life, it is especially 
expedient in official life that praise should 
be seen to be merited, and that it should 
be carefully measured in expression. It 
will be valued accordingly. And so of 
censure. It will often be most effective 
in the language of reserve — the thunder- 
cloud without the thunder. And in this 
form it leaves itself least open to contro- 
versy. The question in what particular 
case it can or cannot be fairly so used, is 
of course a question of moral right and 
justice, to which all questions of official 
expediency should gwe place. 


I have hardly said enough of the thanks 
due to Mr. Scoones for the careful execu- 
tion of his very laborious task. The 
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the letters are introduced are all that 
could be desired — clear and judiciously 
concise. The letters. of the earlier ages 
are of course comparatively few. Mr. 
Scoones’s collection is of English letters 
only ; and almost all the letters written in 
English in medieval times are about 
some business of the moment, and might 
have borne the Chinese superscription of 
a “necessary communication;” whilst 
from want of use in writing at all, they 
were probably written with less ease than 
the letters in Latin by men of more cul- 
ture. As the centuries proceed, the sup- 
ply is more and more abundant; and the 
only celebrated writer of the present cen- 
tury, of whose letters no specimen is 
given, is, I think, Lord Brougham. This 
may be the gain of a loss, for his was not 
the sort of mind which appears to most 
advantage in letters. It wanted “the 
tender grace of not too much.” He once 
said of Sir Charles Wetherall, what is 
not altogether inapplicable to himself — 
that he drove a substantive and four with 
two adverbs for outriders. And there 
were other and more objectionable exu- 
berances which he knew not how to con- 
trol. Many letters of his have been re- 
cently published in Mr. Macvey Napier’s 
correspondence, and if others extant are 
like them, no one who wishes well to his 
memory would desire to see them repro- 
duced. Mr. Scoones’s collection could 
very well spare them; for the volumes of 
correspondence of eminent men published 
in this century are numerous beyond all 
precedent; and as the task of editing 
falls, for the most part, into the hands of 
this or that near relative or enthusiastic 
friend, with a natural tendency to think 
every word his hero wrote worth reading, 
they are severally as redundant in mate- 
rial as they are collectively voluminous. 
There is only one element in which they 
may be suspected of fa.ling short. The 
six, eight, or ten volumes of the eminent 
man’s so-calied “Correspondence,” are 
his /etters, and, with few exceptions, ot 
his correspondence. Now an eminent or 
gifted man usually corresponds with 
either other eminent men or other gifted 
men who are not eminent. The proba- 
bility is that their letters are often as well 
worth reading as his own, but the editor 
will not make room for them by suppress- 
ing those of his own that are of inferior 
interest. If the good are supplanted by 
the indifferent, this is not the only evil. 
What the reader wants is generally to 
look into the life and nature of the man, 
and this may often be learned as truly 





from the letters written to him as from 
those written by him. What a man is 
will be reflected in the tone and demeanor 
of those who have something to say to 
him; and, moreover, the effect of his 
own letters will gain by intermixture and 
variety. ’ 

I began by adverting to the lessons 
learned from the letters of successive 
centuries past, in telling us what were the 
ways of men, outward and inward, and 
what the aspects of life in each of them. 
I will end by asking whether the letters 
of this century disclose any significant 
changes of tone and temper of mind, not 
only Between it and its predecessors, but 
between itself in its beginnings and in 
its approaching end? To one who has 
lived through it and on whom any changes 
there may be have crept by slow degrees, 
they will be less obvious than to others; 
and it is a question therefore which I will 
rather ask than attempt to answer. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
IN TRUST. 


THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ROSE ON HER DEFENCE. 


ALL the country was stirred by the 
news of the return of the Mountfords, 
and the knowledge that they were, of all 
places in the world, at the Black Bull at 
Hunston, which was the strangest place 
to go to, some people thought, though 
others were of opinion that Anne Mount- 
ford “showed her sense” by taking the 
party there. It was Anne who got the 
credit of all the family arrangements, and 
sometimes without fully deserving it. 
Lady Meadowlands and Fanny Wood- 
head, though at the opposite ends of the 
social scale, both concurred in the opin- 
ion that it was the best thing they could 
have done. Why not go back to Mount? 
some people said, since it was well known 
that the bachelor cousin had put the 
house at their disposal, and the furniture 
there still belonged to Mrs. Mountford. 
But how could Anne go to Mount? both 
these ladies asked, when it was clear as 
daylight that Heathcote Mountford, the 
new master, was as much in love with her 
as a man could be. Very silly of him, no 
doubt, and she engaged: but oh dear, oh 
dear, Fanny Woodhead cried, what a 
waste of good material that all these peo- 
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ple should be in love with Anne! why. 
should they all be in love with Anne, when 
it was clear she could not marry more 
than one of them? Lady Meadowlands 
took a higher view, as was natural, being 
altogether unaffected by the competition 
which is so hard upon unmarried ladies 
in the country. She said it was a thou- 
sand pities that Anne had not seen Heath- 
cote Mountford, a very good-looking man, 
and one with all his wits about him, and 
with a good deal of conversation, before 
she had been carried away with the tattle 
of that Mr. Douglas, who had no looks 
and no family, and was only the first man 
(not a clergyman) whom she had ever seen. 
In this particular, it will be observed, her 
ladyship agreed with Mr. Loseby, who 
had so often lamented over the lateness 
of Heathcote’s arrival on the field. All 
these good people ordered their carriages 
to drive to Hunston and call at the Black 
Bull. The Miss Woodheads went in 
their little pony cart, and Lady Meadow- 
lands in a fine London carriage, her town 
chariot, which was only taken out on 
great occasions; and the rector was 
driven in by Charley very soberly in the 
vehicle which the younger son of the fam- 
ily, with all the impertinence of Oxford, 
profanely called a shandrydran. With 
each successive visitor Anne’s looks were, 
above all things, the most interesting sub- 
ject. “I think it suits her,” Lady Mead- 
owlands said thoughtfully — which was a 
matter the others did not take into con- 
sideration. ‘Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Mountford?” she said with deliberate 
cruelty to Heathcote, who rode back part 
of the way by her carriage door. “1 am 
not a judge,” he said; “I have a great 
deal of family feeling. I think most 
things suit my cousin Anne. If she were 
flushed and florid, most likely I should 
think the same.” 

“And you would be perfectly right,” 
said the first lady in the county. “ What- 
ever she does, you’d have her do so ever. 
You and I are of the same opinion, Mr. 
Mountford; but if I were you I would not 
leave a stone unturned to get her back to 
Mount.” “If will would do it!” he said. 
“ Will can do everything,” cried the great 
lady, waving her hand to him as she 
turned the corner. He stood still and 
gazed after her, shaking his head, while 
the beautiful bays devoured the way. 

The most agitating of all these visitors 
to Anne were the Ashleys, who knew 
more about her, she felt, than all the rest 
put together. The rector came in with 
an elaborately unconcerned countenance, 





paying his respects to the stepmother 
and commending the bloom of Rose — 
but, as soon as he could get an opportu- 
nity, came back to Anne and took her by 
the arm, as was his usual way. “ Did 
ou send it ?” he said in her ear, leading 

er toward the further window. It was a 
large, broad bow-window with round 
sashes and old-fashioned panes, looking 
down the High Street of Hunston. They 
did not look at each other, but looked out 
upon the street as they stood there, the 
old man holding the girl close to him with 
his arm through hers. 

“ Yes — I sent it — that very day ——” 

“ And he sent you an answer?” 

A tremor ran through Anne’s frame 
which the rector was very sensible of; 
= he did not spare her though he pitied 

er. 

‘‘] — suppose so: there was a letter; 
it is all over now; if that is what you 
mean. Don’t talk about it any more.” 

Mr. Ashley held her close by the arm 
which he caressed with the pressure of 
his own. “ He tookit, then, quietly — he 
did not make any resistance ?” he said. 

“Mr. Ashley,” said Anne, with a shiver 
running over her, “ don’t let us talk of it 
any more.” 

“As you please, as you please, my 
dear,” said the old man; but it was with 
reluctance that he let her go; he had a 
hundred questions to ask. He wanted to 
have satisfied himself about Cosmo, why 
he had done it, how he had done it, and 
everything about it. The rector was con- 
fused. He remembered the letter to 
Cosmo, which she had given him to read, 
and which had bewildered him at the 
time by its apparent calm. And yet now 
she seemed to mind! he did not under- 
stand it. He wanted to hear everything 
about it, but she would not let him ask. 
His questions, which he was not permit- 
ted to give vent to, lay heavy upon his 
heart as he went back. “She would not 
open her mind to me,” he said to Charley. 
“Whatever has happened, it would have 
been a comfort to her to open her mind. 
That is what is making her so pale. To 
shut it all up in her own heart cannot be 
good for her. But she would not open 
her mind to me.” 

“It would have been difficult to do it 
with all those people present,” the curate 
said, and this gave his father a little con- 
solation. For his own part, Charley had 
never been so out of spirits. So long as 
she was happy, what did it matter? he 
had said so often to himself. And now 
she was no longer happy, and there was 
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nothing any one could do to make her so. 
He for one had to stand by and consent 
to it that Anne should suffer. To suffer 
himself would have been a hundred times 
more easy, but he could not do anything. 
He could not punish the man who had 
been at the bottom of it all. He could 
not even permit himself the gratification 
of telling that fellow what he thought of 
him. He must be dumb and inactive, 
whatever happened, for Anne’s sake. 
While the good rector told out his regrets 
and disappointment and distress because 
of Anne’s silence, and certainty that to 
open her heart would do her good, the 
curate was wondering sadly over this one 
among the enigmas of life. He himself 
and Heathcote Mountford, either of them, 
would have given half they had (all they 
had in the world, Charley put it) to be 
permitted to be Anne’s companion and 
comforter through the world. But Anne 
did not want either of them. She wanted 
Cosmo, who would not risk his own com- 
fort by taking the hand she held out to 
him, or sacrifice a scrap of his own life 
for hers. How strange it was, and yet so 
common —to be met with everywhere. 
And nobody could do anything to mend 
it. Hescarcely ventured to allow, when 
he was in his parish, that there were a 
great many things of this kind which it 
was impossible to him to understand: he 
had to be very sure that everything that 
befell his poor people was “for their 
good ;” but in the recesses of his own 
bosom he allowed himself more latitude. 
He did not see how this, for instance, 
could be for any one’s good. But there 
is very little consolation in such a view, 
even less than in the other way of looking 
at things. And he was very “low,” sad 
to the bottom of his good heart. He had 
not said anything to Anne. He had only 
ventured to press her hand, perhaps a 
little more warmly than usual, and he had 
felt, poor fellow, that for that silent sym- 
pathy she had not been grateful. She 
had drawn her hand away impatiently ; 
she had refused to meet his eye. She 
had not wanted any of his sympathy. 
Perhaps it was natural, but it was a little 
hard to bear. 

Rose had her own grievances while all 
this was going on. If her sister, worked 
into high irritation by the questions and 
significant looks to which she had been 
exposed, had found it almost intolerable 
to live through the succession of visits, 
and to meet everybody with genial indif- 
ference and give an account of all they 
had been doing, and all that they were 





about to do — Rose was much displeased, 
for her part, to find herself set down 
again out of the importance to which she 
had attained, and made into the little girl 
of old, the young sister, the nobody whom 
no one cared to notice particularly while 
Anne was by. It was not Rose’s fault, 
certainly, that her father had made that 
will which changed the positions of her- 
self and her sister: but Lady Meadow- 
lands, for one, had always treated her as 
if it was her fault. Even that, however, 
was less disrespectful than the indiffer- 
ence of the others, who made no account 
of her at all, and to whom she was still 
little Rose, her sister’s shadow — nothing 
at all to speak of in her own person. 
They did not even notice her dress, which 
she herself thought a masterpiece, and 
which was certainly such a work of art as 
had never been seen in Hunston before. 
And when all these people went away, 
Rose, for her part, sought Mrs. Keziah, 
who was always ready to admire. She 
was so condescending that she went 
down-stairs to the parlor in which old 
Saymore and his young wife spent most 
of their lives, and went in fora talk. It 
was a thing Rose was fond of doing, to 
visit her humble friends and dependents 
in their own habitations. But there were 
a great many reasons why she should do 
what she liked in Saymore’s house: first, 
because she was one of “his young la- 
dies ” whom he had taken care of all their 
lives ; second, because she was an impor- 
tant member of the party who were bring- 
ing success and prosperity to Saymore’s 
house. She was queen of all that was in 
the Black Bull. Miss Anne might be 
first in Saymore’s allegiance, as was the 
case with all the old friends of the family ; 
but, on the other hand, Anne was not a 
person to skip about through the house 
and come in for a talk to the parlor, as 
Rose did lightly, with no excuse at all. 
“TI am so sick of all those people,” she 
cried; “I wish they would not all come 
and be sympathetic; I don’t want any 
one to be sympathetic! Besides, itis wath 
a long, long time since. One must have 
found some way of living, some way of 
keeping on, since then. | wish they would 
not be so awfully sorry for us. I don’t 
think now that even mamma is so sorry 
for herself.” 

“Your mamma is a Christian, Miss 
Rose,” said old Saymore, getting up, 
though with a little reluctance, from his 
comfortable armchair as she came in. 
“She knows that what can’t be cured 
must be endured; but, at the same time, 








it is a great pleasure and honor to see all 
the carriages of the gentry round my 
door. I know for certain, Miss Rose, 
that Lady Meadowlands never takes out 
that carriage for anybody below a title, 
which shows the opinion she has of our 
family. Your papa was wonderfully re- 
spected in the county. It was a great 
loss: a loss to everything. There is not 
a gentleman left like him for the trouble 
he used to take at Quarter Sessions and 
all that. It was a dreadful loss to the 
county, not to speak of his family. And 
a young man, comparatively speaking,” 
said Saymore with a respectful sigh. 

“Poor, dear papa! Iam sure I felt it 
as much as any one —at the time,” said 
Rose; “don’t you remember, Keziah, 
how awful that week was? I did nothing 
but cry; but for a young man, Saymore, 
you know that is nonsense. He was not 
the least young; he was as old, as old —” 

Here Rose stopped and looked at him, 
conscious that the words she had intended 
to say were, perhaps, not quite such as 
her companions would like to hear. Ke- 
ziah was sitting by, sewing. She might 
have taken it amiss if her young mistress 
had held up this new husband of hers as 
a Methuselah. Rose looked from one to 
the other, confused, yet hardly able to 
keep from laughing. And probably old 
Saymore divined what she was going to 
Say. 

“Not old, Miss Rose,” he said, with 
the steady pertinacity which had always 
been one of his characteristics ; “a gen- 
tleman in the very prime of life. When 
you’ve lived virtuous and sober, saving 
your presence, miss, and never done noth- 
ing to wear yourself out, sixty is nothing 
but the prime of life. Young fools, as 
has nothing but their youth to recommend 
them, may say different, but from them 
as has a right to give an opinion, you'll 
never hear nothing else said. He was as 
healthy a man, your late dear papa, as 
ever I wish to see: and as hearty, and as 
full of life. And all his wits about him, 
miss. 1 signed a document not longer 
than the very last day before he was taken 
—meand John Gardiner —and he was 
as clear as any judge, that’s what he was. 
‘It’s not my will,’ he said to me, ‘ Say- 
more —or you couldn’t sign, as you're 
one of the legatees; for a bit of a thing 
like this it don’t matter.’ I never see 
him more joky nor more pleasant, Miss 
Rose. He wasn’t joky in his ordinary, 
but that day he was poking his fun at you 
all the time. ‘It’s a small bit of a thing 
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‘and it’s not a new will, for you couldn’t 
witness that, being both legatees.’ ” 

Rose was a good deal startled by this 
speech. Suddenly there came before her 
a vision of the sealed-up packet in Anne’s 
desk — the seals of which she had been 
so anxious to break. “What a funny 
thing that he should have made you sign 
a paper!’ she said. 

“ Bless you, they’re always having pa- 
pers to sign,” said Saymore; “sometimes 
it’s one thing, sometimes it’s another. A 
deal of money is a deal of trouble, Miss 
Rose. You don’t know that as yet, see- 
ing as you’ve got Miss Anne to do every- 
thing for you.” 

“] sha’n’t always have Miss Anne,” 
Rose said, not knowing well what were 
the words she used; her mind was away, 
busy in other ways, very busy in other 
thoughts. She had always been curious, 
as she said to herself, from the first mo- 
ment she saw that packet. What was in 
it? could it be the paper that Saymore 
signed? Could it be?—but Rose did 
not know what to think. 

“When you have not got Miss Anne, 
you'll have a gentleman,” Saymore said. 
“We ain’t in no sort of doubt about that, 
Miss Rose, Keziah and me. There are 
ladies as always gets their gentleman, 
whatever happens; and one like you, cut 
out by nature, and a deal of money be- 
sides —there’s not no question about 
that. The thing will be as you'll have 
too many to choose from. It’s a deal of 
responsibility for a young creature at your 
age.’ 

ee I will come and ask your advice, Say- 
more,” said Rose, her head still busy 
about other things. “ Keziah asked my 
advice, you know.” 

“Did she, Miss Rose? Then I hope 
as you’ll never repent the good advice you 
= her,” said old Saymore, drawing 

imself up and putting out his chest as is 
the manner of man when he plumes him- 
self. Rose looked at him with eyes of 
supreme ridicule, and even his little wife 
gave a glance up from her sewing with a 
strong inclination to titter; but he did 
not perceive this, which was fortunate. 
Neither had Saymore any idea that the 
advice the young lady had given had ever 
been against him. “And you might do 
worse,’ he added, “than consult me. 
Servants see many a thing that other folks 
don’t notice. You take my word, Miss 
Rose, there’s nowhere that you’ll hear the 
truth of a gentleman’s temper and his 

oings on better than in the servants’ 
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“ T wonder if it was a law paper that had 
to have two witnesses?” said Rose irrel- 
evantly. “I wonder if it was something 
about the estate? Anne never has any- 
thing to sign that wants witnesses ; was it 
a big paper, like one of Mr. Loseby’s? 1 
should so like to know what it was.” 

“Tt wasn’t his will; that is all I can tell 
you, Miss Rose. How joky he was, to be 
sure, thatday! I may say it was the last 
time as I ever saw master in life. It was 
before they started — himand Mr. Heath- 
cote —for their ride. He never was bet- 
ter in his life than that afternoon when 
they started. I helped him on with his 
great coat myself. He wouldn’t have his 
heavy coat that he always wore when he 
was driving. “ The other one, Saymore,” 
he said, ‘the other one; I ain’t a rheu- 
matic old fogy like you,” master said. 
Queer how it all comes back upon me! I 
think I can see him, standing as it might 
be there, Miss Rose, helping him on with 
his coat; and to think as he was carried 
back insensible and never opened his lips 
more !” 

Rose was awed in spite of herself; and 
Keziah wiped her eyes. ‘“ He spoke to me 
that day more than he had done for ever 
so long,” she said. “I met him in the 
long corridor, and I was that frightened I 
didn’t know what to do; but he stopped 
as kind as possible. ‘Is that you, little 
Keziah?’ he said. ‘ How is the mother 
getting on and the children?’ Mother 
was that pleased when I told her. She 
cried and we all cried. Oh, I don’t won- 
der as it is a trial to come back, losing a 
kind father like that and your nice 
7ome!” 

Now this was the kind of sympathy 
which Rose had particularly announced 
she did not wish to receive. She did not 
in the least regret “her nice ’ome,” but 
looked back upon Mount with unfeigned 
relief to have escaped from the dull old 
world of its surroundings. But she wasa 
trifle touched by these reminiscences of 
her father, and a great curiosity was ex- 
cited within her upon other matters. She 
herself was a very different person from 
the little girl —the second daughter, alto- 
gether subject and dependent — which 
she had been on that fatal day. She 
looked back upon it with awe, but without 
any longing that it should be undone and 
everything restored to its previous order. 
If Mr. Mountford could come back, and 
everything be as before, the change would 
not bea comfortable one for Rose. No 
change, she thought, would be pleasant. 
What could papa mean, signing papers on 
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that very last day? What did he want 
witnesses for, after his will was signed 
and all done? Rose did not know what 
to think of it. Perhaps, indeed, it was 
true, as old Saymore said, that gentlemen 
always had papers to sign; but it was 
odd, all the same. She went away with 
her head full of it up-stairs to the room 
where her mother and sister were sitting. 
They were both a little languid, sitting at 
different ends of the room. Mrs. Mount- 
ford had been making much use of her 
handkerchief, and it was a little damp 
after somany hours. She had felt that if 
she were not really crying she ought to 
be. To see all the old people and hear so 
many words of welcome, and regret that 
things were not as they used to be, had 
moved her. She was seated in this sub- 
dued state, feeling that she ought to be 
very much affected. She felt, indeed, that 
she ought not to be able to eat any dinner 
— that she ought to be good for nothing 
but bed. However, it was summer, when 
it was more difficult to retire there. Mrs. 
Mountford made great use of her hand- 
kerchief. Anne was seated in the bow- 
window, looking out upon the few passen- 
gers of the High Street. In reality she 
did not see them; but this was her out- 
side aspect. Her book was upon her 
knees. She had given herseif up to her 
own thoughts, and these, it was evident, 
were not over-bright. Rose’s coming in 
was a relief to both, for, happily, Rose 
was not given to thinking. On most oc- 
casions she occupied herself with what 
was before her, and took no trouble about 
what might lie beneath. 

“Isn’t it time to dress for dinner?” 
Rose said. 

“To be sure,” cried Mrs. Mountford 
gratefully; to make a movement of any 
kind was a good thing. “ It must be time 
to dress for dinner. One feels quite out 
here, with no bell to tell us what to do. I 
suppose it wouldn’t do for Saymore, with 
other people in the house, to ring a dress- 
ing-bell. One is lost without a dressing- 
bell,” the good lady said. She had her 
work and her wools all scattered about, 
though in the emotion of the moment she 
had not been working. Now she gath- 
ered them all in her arms, and, with much 
content that the afternoon was over, went 
away. 

“ Did you ever have things to sign that 
want witnesses, Anne?” 

“ No,” said Anne, looking up surprised. 
“ Why do youask? Sometimes a lease, 
or something of that sort,” she said. 

“Then perhaps it was a lease,” said 
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Rose to herself. She did not utter this- 
audibly, or give any clew to her thoughts, 
except the “Oh, nothing,” which is a 
girl’s usual answer when she is asked 
what she means. And then they all went 
to dress for dinner, and nothing more 
could be said. 

Nothing more was said that night. As 
soon as it was dusk, Mrs. Mountford re- 
tired to her room. It had been a fa- 
tiguing day, and everything had been 
brought back, she said. Certainly her 
handkerchief was quite damp. Worth 
was very sympathetic as she put her mis- 
tress to bed. 

“ Strangers is safest,” Worth said; “I 
always did say so. There’s need to keep 
up before them, and nothing to be pushed 
back upon you. Trouble is always nigh 
enough, without being forced back.” 

And Rose, too, went to bed early. She 
had a great deal of her mother in her. 
She recognized the advantage of getting 
rid of herself, if not in any more pleasant 
way, then in that. But she could not 
sleep when she wished, which is quite a 
different thing from going to bed. She 
seemed to see as plainly as possible, dan- 
gling before her, with all its red seals, the 
packet which was to be opened on her 
twenty-first birthday. Why shouldn’t it 
be opened now? What could it matter to 
any one, and especially to papa, whether 
it was read now or two years hence? 
Rose was nineteen; from nineteen is not 
a long step to one-and-twenty. And what 
if that packet contained the paper that 
Saymore had witnessed? She had told 
Anne she ought to open it. She had al- 
most opened it herself while Anne looked 
on. If she only could get at it now! 

Next morning a remarkable event oc- 
curred. Anne drove out with Mr. Loseby 
to see the Dower-house at Lilford, and re- 
port upon it. The old lawyer was very 
proud as she took her seat by him in his 
high phaeton. 

“T hope everybody will see us,” he 
said. “I should like all the people in the 
county to see Queen Anne Mountford in 
the old solicitor’s shay. I know some 
young fellows that would give their ears 
to be me, baldness and all. Every dog 
has his day, and some of us have to wait 
till we are very old dogs before we get it.” 

“ Remember, Anne,” said Mrs. Mount- 
ford, “that if it is the least damp I will 
have nothing to do with it.” 

Rose watched from the old bow-window 
with the round panes to see them drive 
away. She waved her hand to Anne, but 


doing, her heart beat so much. She sent 
her maid out to match some ribbon, which 
she knew would take a long time to match, 
and then Rose made a general survey of 
the rooms. They all opened off a square 
vestibule, or, more correctly, an ante- 
chamber. She went through her moth- 
er’s first, carelessly, as if looking for 
something; then through her own; and 
only went to Anne’s as the last. Her 
heart beat high, but she had no feeling 
that she was going to-do anything that 
was wrong. How could it be wrong? to 
read a letter a little earlier than the time 
appointed for reading it. If there had 
been anything to say that Rose was not 
to read it at all, then it might have been 
wrong; but what could it possibly matter 
whether it was read now or in two years? 
To be sure, it was not addressed to Rose, 
but what of that? Except Cuosmo’s let- 
ters, which of course were exceptional, 
being love letters, all correspondence of 
the family was in common —and espe- 
cially, of all things in the world, a letter 
from poor papa! But nevertheless Rose’s 
heart beat as she went into Anne’s room. 
The despatch-box generally stood by the 
writing-table, open, with all its contents 
ready for reference. The lid was shut 
down to-day, which gave her a great 
fright. But it was not locked, as she had 
feared. She got down on her knees be- 
fore it and peeped in. There was the 
little drawer in which it had been placed, 
a drawer scarcely big enough to contain 
it. The red seals crackled as she took it 
out with trembling hands. One bit of the 
wax came off of itself. Had Anne been 
taking a peep, too, though she would not 
permit Rose to do so? No; there was 
no abrasion of the paper, no break of the 
seal. Rose suddenly remembered that 
the very seal her father had used was at 
this moment on her mother’s desk. She 
got up hastily to get it, but then, remem- 
bering, took out the packet and carried it 
with her. She could lock the door of her 
own room, but not of Anne’s, and it 
would not do to scatter scraps of the red 
wax about Anne’s room and betray her- 
self. She carried it away stealthily as a 
mouse, whisking out and in of the doors. 
Her cheeks were flushing, her hands 
trembling. Now, whatever it was, in a 
minute more she would know all about it. 
Never in her life had Rose’s little being 
been in such a commotion. Not when 
her father’s will was read; not when that 
gentleman at Cannes made her her first 
proposal; for at neither of these moments 
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what was coming. The others might 
have suffered, perhaps, but not she. 

Mrs. Mountford complained afterward 
that she had not seen Rose all day. 
“Where is Rose ?” Anne asked when she 
came back full of the Dower-house, and 
anxious to recommend it to all concerned. 
After inquiries everywhere, it was found 
that Rose was lying down in her room 
with a bad headache. She had made the 
maid, when she returned from her fruit- 
less quest for the ribbon, which could not 
be matched, draw down the blinds; and 
there she lay in great state, just as Mrs. 
Mountford herself did in similar circum- 
stances. Anne, who went up to see her, 
came down with a half smile on her lips. 

“She says itis like one of your head- 
aches, mamma; and she will keep still 
till dinner.” 

“That is the best thing she can do,” 
said Mrs. Mountford. “If she can get 
a little sleep she will be all right.” 

Secretly it must be allowed that Anne 
was more amused than alarmed by her 
little sister’s indisposition. Mrs. Mount- 
ford had been subject to such retirements 
as long as any one could remember; and 
Rose’s get-up was a very careful imitation 
of her mother’s—eau de Cologne and 
water on a chair beside her sota, a wet 
handkerchief spread upon her head, her 
hair let down and streaming on the pillow. 

“Don’t let any one take any notice,” 
she said in a faint little voice. “If I am 
let alone I shall soon be better.” 

“ Nobody shall meddle with you,” said 
Anne, half laughing. And then she re- 
tired down-stairs to discuss the house 
with Mrs. Mountford, who was only half 
an authority when Rose was not by. 

But if any one could have known the 
thoughts that were going on under the 
wet handkerchief and the dishevelled 
locks! Rose’s head was aching, not with 
fever, but with thinking. She had adopted 
this expedient to gain time, because she 
could not make up her mind what to do. 
The packet resealed, though with consid- 
erably more expenditure of wax than the 
original, was safely returned to the des- 
patch-box. But Rose had been so star- 
tled by the information she had received 
that further action had become impossi- 
ble to her. What was she to do? She 
was not going to sit down under that, not 
going to submit to it, and live on for two 
years knowing all about it. How could 
she do that? This was a drawback that 
she had not foreseen: information clan- 





destinely obtained is always a dreadful 
burden to carry about. How was she to 
live for two years knowing that, and pre- 
tending not to know it? Never before in 
her life had the current of thought run so 
hot in her little brain. What was she to 
do? Was there nothing she could do? 
She lay still for some minutes after Anne 
had left her. To be in such a dilemma, 
and not to be able to tell anybody — not 
to ask anybody’s advice! She thought 
once of rushing to Keziah, putting the 
case to her as of some one else. But 
how could Keziah tell her what to do? 
At last a sudden gleam of suggestion shot 
through Rose’s brain; she sprang half 
up on her sofa, forgetting the headache. 
At this period she was in a kind of irre- 
sponsible, unmoral condition, not aware 
that she meant any harm, thinking only 
of defending herself from a danger which 
she had just discovered, which nobody 
else knew. She must defend herself. If 
a robber is after you in the dark, and you 
strike out wildly and hurt some one who 
is on your side, who is trying to defend 
you—is that your fault? Self-defence 
was the first thing, the the only thing, 
that occurred to Rose. After it came 
into her mind in the sole way in which it 
was possible she took no time to think, 
but rushed at it, and did it without a mo- 
ment’s pause. She wrote a letter, com- 
posing it hurriedly, but with great care. 
It was not long, but it meant a great deal. 
It was addressed, as Anne’s letter, which 
was also of so much importance, had 
been addressed, to “‘Cosmo Douglas, 
Esq., Middle Temple.” What could little 
Rose be writing to Cosmo Douglas about? 
She slid it into her pocket when, still very 
much flushed and excited, she went down 
to dinner, and carried it about with her 
till quite late in the evening, when, meet- 
ing Saymore with the bag which he was 
about to send off to the post-office, she 
stopped him on the stairs, and put it in 
with her own hand. 

This was the history of Rose’s day — 
the day when she had that feverish at- 
tack which alarmed all the inhabitants of 
the Black Bull. She herself always said 
it was nothing, and happily it came to 
nothing. But whocould prevent a mother 
from being alarmed, when her child sud- 
denly appeared with cheeks so flushed 
and a pulse that was positively racing, 
Mrs. Mountford said. However, fortu- 
nately, as the patient herself always pre- 
dicted, a night’s rest set it all right. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE MAN OF THE PERIOD. 


THERE is in human nature an injustice 
toward those who do wrong, those who 
are the sinners and agents of woe in this 
world, which balances a good deal of the 
success of wickedness. There are plenty 
of wicked persons who flourish like the 
green bay tree, and receive to all appear- 
ance no recompense for their evil ways. 
But on the other hand, when a man fails 
to conduct himself as he ought to do, 
from cowardice, from an undue regard to 
prudential motives —from, as often hap. 
pens, an overweening regard for the 
world’s opinion —that world repays him 
pitilessly with contempt and neglect, and 
makes no allowance for all the pangs 
which he suffers and for all the struggles 
in his soul. Cosmo Douglas has had 
hard measure in these pages, where, as 
we have pretended, his character was un- 
derstood. But even in understanding it, 
we have dealt, we are aware and confess, 
hardly with this nineteenth-century man 
who had done nothing more than all the 
canons of his age declared it his duty to 
do. He erred, perhaps, in loving Anne, 
and in telling her so at first; for he ought 
to have taken it into consideration that 
he would not be allowed to marry her, 
notwithstanding the bias toward the ro- 
mantic side of such questions which the 
world professes in words. But then he 
was led astray by another wave of popu- 
lar opinion, that which declares with much 
apparent reason that the race of cruel 
fathers is as extinct as the dodo, and that 
no girl is ever really prevented, if she 
chooses to stick to him, from marrying 
“the man of her heart.” Cosmo had be- 
lieved this devoutly till he was forced by 
events to take up a different opinion; 
and from that moment every impartial 
observer must allow that he acted up to 
the highest tenets of the modern creed. 
As soon as he perceived that it was really 
likely that Anne would be deprived of 
her fortune in consequence of her adher- 
ence to him, he did everything a man 
could do, within the limits permitted to a 
gentleman of the period, to induce her to 
decide for her own advantage and against 
himself. He could not say in so many 
words, * You must keep your fortune and 
throw me over; I shall not mind it.” But 
he as near said it as a person of perfectly 
good manners could do. It is not for a 


side of their generosity, and to hold ail 
the more strenuously to a self-denying 
lover, the more he does not wish to bind 
them. In this point his position was very 
difficult, very delicate, as any one may 
perceive; and when, in spite of all his 
remonstrances, and hints, and sugges- 
tions, Anne’s sacrifice was accomplished, 
and she was actually cast off by her an- 
gry father, with no fortune, and nothing to 
recompense her but the attachment of a 
barrister without occupation, and an 
empty engagement to him, which it was 
impossible in present circumstances to 
carry out, it would be difficult to imagine 
anything more embarrassing than his po- 
sition. She had made this sacrifice, 
which he did not wish, for him; had in- 
sisted on making it, notwithstanding all 
that he could venture to say ; and now, of 
course, looked to him for gratitude, for 
requital, and an impassioned sense of all 
that she had done and relinquished for 
him, notwithstanding that it was the very 
last thing in his mind that she should re- 
linquish anything forhim. What was he 
todo? Ifthe man was exasperated, was 
there much wonder? He could no more, 
according to his tenets, throw her over 
than he could marry her. Both were 
alike impossible. It was strictly accord- 
ing to the laws of society, that a man 
should decline to marry when he had 
nothing to marry upon; but it was not 
consistent with those laws (at least ac- 
cording to the interpretation of them ac- 
cepted by men of Cosmo’s type) that he 
should throw the lady over as soon as she 
had lost her fortune. Here accordingly 
arose a dilemma out of which it was im- 
possible to come unharmed. Cosmo’s 
very heart was impaled upon these forks. 
What could he do? He could not marry 
upon nothing, and bring his wife down to 
the position of a household drudge, which 
was all, so far as he knew, that would be 
practicable. For Anne’s sake this was 
out of the question. Neither could he 
say to her honestly, “ You are poor and I 
am poor, and we cannot marry.”’ What 
could he do? He was blamed, blamed 
brutally, and without consideration, by 
most of the people round ; people like the 
Ashleys, for instance, who would have 
plunged into the situation and made some- 
thing of it one way or another, and never 
would have found out what its character- 
istic difficulties were. But to Cosmo 
these difficulties filled up the whole hori- 
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riage was impossible, simply impossible ; 
and to separate himself from her was 
equally out of the question. If the reader 
will contemplate the position on all sides, 
he will, I am sure, be brought to see that, 
taking into account the manner of man 
Cosmo was, and his circumstances, and 
all about him, the way in which he did be- 
have, perplexedly keeping up his relations 
with her family, showing himself as useful 
as possible, but keeping off all too famil- 
iar consultations, all plans and projects 
for the future, was really the only way 
open to him. He was not romantic, he 
was not regardless of consequences ; 
being a man of his time how could he 
make himself so? and what else could he 
do? 

When he received one day quite sud- 
denly, without any preparation, that letter 
which Anne had given to Mr. Ashley to 
read, it came upon him like a thunderbolt. 
I cannot take upon me to say that after 
the first shock he was surprised by it or 
found it unnatural ; he did not experience 
any of these feelings. On the contrary, 
it was, so far as I know, after, as has been 
said, the first shock, a relief to his mind. 
It showed him that Anne, too, had per- 
ceived the situation and accepted it. He 
was startled by her clear-sightedness, but 
it gained his approbation as the most sen- 
sible and seemly step which she could 
have taken. But all the same, it hurt him 
acutely, and made him tingle with injured 
pride and shame. It does not come within 
the code of manhood, which is of longer 
existence than the nineteenth century, 
that a woman should have it in her power 
to speak so. It gave him an acute pang. 
It penetrated him with a sense of shame ; 
it made him feel somehow, to the bottom 
of his heart, that he was an inferior kind 
of man and that Anne knew it. It was all 
according to the canons of the situation, 
just as a sensible woman should have be- 
haved; just as his own proceedings were 
all that a sensible man could do; but it 
hurt him all the same. The letter, with 
that calm of tone which he suspected to 
mean contempt, seemed to him to have 
been fired into him with some sharp 
twangling arrow; where it struck it burnt 
and smarted, making him small in his own 
esteem, petty and miserable; notwith- 
standing which he had to reply to it “in 
the same spirit in which it was written” 
— to use a phrase which was also of his 
time. He did this, keeping up appear- 
ances, pretending to Anne that he did not 
perceive the sentiments which her letter 
veiled, but accepted it as the most natural 





thing in the world. It may be as well to 
give here the letter which he wrote in 
reply. 

“DEAREST ANNE,— Your letter has 
indeed been a surprise to me of the most 
dolorous kind. 

“ Yes, I understand. There is no need, 
as you say, for explanations — six words, 
nor six hundred, would not be enough to 
say what I should have to say, if I began. 
But I will not. I refrain from vexing 
you with protestations, from troubling you 
with remonstrances. Circumstances are 
against me so heavily, so overwhelming- 
ly, that nothing I could say would appear 
like anything but folly in the face of that 
which alone I can do. I am helpless — 
and you are clear-sighted and perceive 
the evils of this long suspense, without 
allowing your clearer judgment to be flat- 
tered, as mine has been, by the foolish- 
ness of hope. 

“What then can I say? If I must, I 
accept your decision. That is the sole 
ground on which it can be put. I will 
not bind you against your will — that is 
out of the question, that is the one thing 
that is impossible. 1 will never give 
up hope that some change may come in 
the circumstances or in your resolution, 
till—something happens to show me 
that no change can come. Till then, I 
do not call myself your friend, for that 
would be folly. I am more than your 
friend, or I am nothing — but I will sign 
myself yours, as you are, without any 
doubt, the woman whom I will always 
love, and admire, and reverence, beyond 
any woman in the world. 

“Cosmo DouGLas.” 


And this was all quite true. He did 
love and admire her more than any one 
inthe world. It was the curse of his 
training that he knew what was best when 
he saw it, and desired that— though 
often men of his kind take up with the 
worst after, and are contented enough. 
But Anne was still his type of perfec- 
tion —she was beautiful to him, and 
sweet and delightful —but she was not 
possible. Is not that more than beauty 
or delight? And yet, notwithstanding 
the acute pangs which he suffered, I 
don’t suppose one individual out of a 
hundred who reads this history will be 
sorry for Cosmo. They will be sorry for 
Anne, who does not want their sorrow 
half so much. 

He had a very melancholy time after 
the Mountfords went away. He had not 
accepted any invitations for August, be- 
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ing, indeed, in a very unsettled mind, and 
not knowing what might be required of 
him. He stayed in his chambers, alone 
with many thoughts. They were gone. 
and Anne had gone out of his life. It 
was a poor sort of life when he looked 
at it now, with the light of her gone, yet 
showing at the point where she departed 
what manner of existence it had been 
and was: very poor, barren, unsatisfac- 
tory — yet the only kind of life that was 
possible. In the solitude of these early 
August days he had abundance of time to 
think it over. He seemed to be able to 
take it in his hand, to look at it as a spec- 
tator might. The quintessence of life in 
one way, all that was best in the world 
made tributary to its perfection — and 
yet how poora business! And though he 
was young, it was all he would ever come 
to. He was not of the stuff, he said-to 
himself, of which great men are made. 
Sooner or later, no doubt, he would come 
to a certain success. He would get some 
appointment; he would have more to 
live upon; but this would not alter his 
life. If Anne had kept her fortune, that 
might have altered it; or if he could in 
any way become rich, and go after ber and 
bring her back while still there was time. 
But, short of that, he saw no way to make 
it different. She was right enough, it 
was impossible; there was nothing more 
to be said. Yet while he arrived at this 
conclusion he felt within himself to the 
bottom of his heart what a paltry conclu- 
sion it was. A man who was worth his 
salt would have acted otherwise; would 
have shown himself not the slave but the 
master of circumstances. Such men were 
jn the backwoods in the Australian bush, 
where the primitive qualities were all 
in all, and the graces of existence were 
not known. Out of the colonies, how- 
ever, Cosmo believed that his own was 
about the best known type of man, and 
what he did, most men, at least in society, 
would have done. But he did not feel 
proud of himself. 

The Mountfords had not been away a 
week when he received another letter 
which made his heart jump, though that 
organ was under very good control, and 
did not give him the same trouble that 
hearts less experienced so often give to 
their possessors. The post-mark, Fluns- 
ton, was in itself exciting, and there was 
in Rose’s feeble handwriting that general 
resemblance to her sister’s, which so 
often exists in a family. He held it in 
his hand and looked at it with a bewil- 
dered sense that perhaps his chances 





might be coming back to him, and the 
chapter of other life reopening. Had she 
relented? Was there to be a place of re- 
pentance allowed him? He held the letter 
in his hand, not opening it for the mo- 
ment, and asking himself if it were so, 
whether he would be happy, or —the re- 
verse. It had been humiliating to come 
to an end of the dream of brighter things, 
but — would it not be rather inconvenient 
that it should be resumed again? These 
were his reflections, his self-questionings, 
before he opened the letter. But when 
he did open it and found that the letter 
was not from Anne but Rose Mountford, 
the anti-climax was such that he laughed 
aloud. Little Rose! he had paid her a 
great deal of attention, and made himself 
something of a slave to her little caprices, 
not for any particular reason, though, per- 
haps, with a sense that an heiress was 
always a person to please, whoever she 
might be. What could little Rose want 
with him? to give him a commission — 
something to buy for her, or to match, or 
one of the nothings with which some 
girls have a faculty for keeping their 
friends employed. He began to read her 
letter with a smile, yet a pang all the 
same in the recollection that this was now 
the only kind of communication he was 
likely to have from the family. Not 
Anne: not those letters which had half- 
vexed, half-charmed him with their im- 
practicable views, yet pleased his refined 
taste and perception of beauty. This 
gave him a sharp prick, even though it 
was with a smile that he unfolded the let- 
ter of Rose. 

But when he read it he was brought to 
himself with a curious shock. What did 
it mean? Rose’s letter was not occupied 
with any commissions, but was of the 
most startling character, as follows : — 


“ DEAR Mr. DouGLas,—I am writ- 
ing to you quite secretly — nobody knows 
anything about it—and I hope at least, 
whatever you do, that you will keep my 
secret, and not let Anne know, or mamma. 

“1 feel quite sure, though nobody has 
said a word, that Anne and you have quar- 
relled — and I am so sorry; I don’t know 
if she thought you neglected her, and 
paid too much attention to us. I am 
quite sure you never meant anything by 
it. But what I want to say is, that I 
hope you won’t pay attention if she is 
cross. Do make it up, and get married 
to Anne. You know all the money has 
been left to me, but if you marry I will 
promise faithfully to give her a part of it, 
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say a quarter, or even a third, which will 
be enough to make you comfortable. Mr. 
Loseby proposed this to me some time ago, 
and I have quite made up my mind to it 
now. I will give her contol a quarter, 
perhaps a third, and this ought to be 
enough for you to marry on. I can’t do 
it till I come of age, but then you may be 
sure, if you are married, that I will make 
a new will directly and settle it so. The 
first thing is that you should be married, 
Anne and you. I wish for it very much 
now. 

“ Be sure, above everything, that you 
don’t let out that 1 have written to you, 
ever, either to Anne or mamma. Yours 
very truly, “ ROSE MOUNTFORD.” 


This letter filled Cosmo with consterna- 
tion, with derision, with sharp irritation, 
yet such a sense of the absurdity, as made 
him laugh in the midst of all his other 
sentiments. Fora moment the thought, 
the question, glanced across his mind, 
Could it be, however distantly, however 
unconsciously, inspired by Anne? But 
that was not to be believed ; or could Mrs. 
Mountford, wanting perhaps to get rid 
of her stepdaughter’s supervision, have 
put this idea of intermeddling into Rose’s 
head? But her anxiety that her secret 
should be kept seemed to clear the moth- 
er; and as for Anne! That much he 
knew, however he might be deceived in 
any other way. He read it over again, 
with a sense of humiliation and anger 
which mastered his sense of the absurd- 
ity. This little frivolous plaything of a 

irl to interfere in his affairs! It is true, 
indeed, that if this assurance had been 
conveyed to him in a serious way, becom- 
ing its importance, say by Mr. Loseby 
himself, and while there was yet time to 
make everything comfortable, that it 
would have been by no means an unpleas- 
ant interference to Cosmo. He could not 
but think what a difference it might have 
made if only a month back, only a fort- 
night back, this information had been 
conveyed to him. But now that it was 
perfectly useless, now that Anne’s letter 
and his own reply had entirely closed the 
matter between them, to have this child 
push in with her little impertinent offer — 
her charity to her sister! Rose bestowing 
a quarter of her fortune upon Anne — the 
younger graciously affording a provision 
to the elder! By Jove! Cosmo.said to 
himself, with an outburst of fury. Rose, 
a creature like Rose, to have it in her 
power thus to insult Anne! He was him- 
self detached from Anne, and never more 





would there be any contact between them. 
Still it was in his power to avenge her for 
once ina way. Cosmo did not pause, for 
once in his life, to think what was pru- 
dent, but stretched out his hand for 
paper and ink, and immediately indited a 
reply. 

*“ MY DEAR LITTLE MIss ROSE, — Your 
letter is very kind; it makes me feel as if 
I were a prince in a fairy tale, and you 
the good fairy, removing-the obstacles 
from my way; but, unfortunately, there 
were not any obstacles in my way of the 
kind you suppose, and your present of 
part of your fortune to me, which seems 
to be what you mean, though carried out 
through your sister, is, 1 fear, a sort of 
thing that neither the respectable Mr. 
Loseby nor any other lawyer would sanc- 
tion. It is very kind of you to wish to 
gratify me with so much money, but, alas, 
I cannot take it—unless, indeed, you 
were to give me the whole of it, along 
with your own pretty little hand, which I 
should not at all object to. Are you 
quite, quite sure I never ‘meant anything’ 
by the attention 1 paid you? Perhaps I 
meant all the time to transfer my affec- 
tions from one sister to the other, from 
the one without any money to the one 
with a fortune, which she can afford to 
divide into four or even three parts. 
Think over it again, and perhaps you will 
find out that this was in my mind all the 
time. But, short of this, I fear there is 
not much ground for a commercial trans- 
action of any kind between you and me. 
Your obedient servant to command, 

“C, DOUGLAS.” 


This was the revenge he took upon 
Rose for her impertinence: it was mere 
impertinence, he supposed. Once, and 
once only, it crossed his mind that she 
might have had a motive for her anxiety 
that he should marry her sister. But how 
could that be? It was an impossibility. 
And notwithstanding the miserable way 
in which you will say he had himself be- 
haved, his furious indignation at this pat- 
ronage of Anne by Rose shows how real 
was still the love and better worship for 
Anne, that was in his heart. 

And when he had satisfied his temper 
by this letter, he sat and thought of Anne. 
Would it have been well with this sup- 
port behind to have ventured, perhaps, 
and been bold, and knit their lives to- 
gether? Rose’s guarantee, though the 
offer irritated him so much, would have 
made that possible which at present was 
impossible. Would the game have been 








worth the candle? He sat and thought 
over it fora long time in the darkening 
evening and sighed. On the whole, per- 
haps, as things stood —— And then he 
went out to his club to dine. Not proud 
of himself — far from proud of himself — 
feeling, on the whole, a poor creature — 
and yet—— Perhaps, as things stood, 
it was just as well. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Rose’s letter to Cosmo had been con- 
ceived in a sudden commotion of feeling, 
in which her instincts and sensations had 
come uppermost, and got almost out of 
her own control. That savage sense of 
property which exists in unreasoning 
childhood had risen to flame and fire with- 
in her, mingled with and made still more 
furious by the terror and panic of possible 
loss. Beneath all her gentleness and 
smoothness, and the many glosses of 
civilization that clothed her being, Rose 
had an entirely primitive nature, tenacious 
of every personal belonging, full of natu- 
ral acquisitiveness and a love of having, 
which children and savages share with 
many highly cultivated persons. She was 
one of those who, without any conscious 
evil meaning, are rendered desperate by 
the idea of personal loss. Her first im- 
pulse, when she knew that her “ rights ” 
were in danger, was to fight for them 
wildly, to turn upon all assailants with 
impassioned fury. She did not want to 
hurt any one, but what she had got she 
meant to keep. The idea of losing the 
position to which she had _ been elevated, 
and the fortune which had made her for 
the Jast year so much more important a 
person than before, filled her with a kind 
of cruel panic or fierce terror which was 
ready to seize at any instrument by which 
its enemies could be confounded. This 
fierce passion of fear is apt to do more 
mischief than deliberate cruelty. It will 
launch any thunderbolt that comes to 
hand, arrest the very motion of the earth, 
if possible, and upset the whole course of 
mortal living. It is more unscrupulous 
than any tyrant. Rose was altogether 
possessed by this ferocious terror. When 
she saw her property and importance 
threatened, she looked about her wildly to 
see what machinery she could set in mo- 
tion for the confusion of her enemies and 
her own defence. The character of it, 
and the result of it to others, seemed 
entirely unimportant to her if only it could 
stop the danger, forestall the approaching 
crisis. In the letter which she had sur- 
reptitiously read it was stipulated that in 
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a certain case her inheritance was to be 
absolutely secure. and it had immediately 
become.all important to Rose to bring 
about the forbidden thing against which 
her father had made so violent a stand, 
She took her measures instantly, with the 
cunning of ignorance and simplicity and 
the cruel directness of a childish mind. 
That there was some difficulty between 
her sister and Cosmo her quick observa- 
tion had early divined. Perhaps her 
vanity had whispered that it was because 
he liked her best; but, on the other hand, 
Rose understood the power of pecuniary 
obstacles, and could feel the want of 
money in a much more reasonable way 
than her sister, though so much her supe- 
rior, ever had done. And in either case 
her appeal to Cosmo would be sovereign, 
she thought, in the first heat of her panic. 
If he liked her best, he would perceive 
that it was hopeless. If he had been 
afraid, because of the want of fortune, her 
letter would reassure him. And if she 
could but bring it about — make Anne un- 
pardonable — secure her own “rights”! 
With a passion of hostility against every- 
body who could injure her, this was what 
Rose thought. 

But when the letter was fairly gone, and 
the machinery set in motion, a little chill 
crept over that first energy of passionate 
self-defence. Other thoughts began to 
stealin. The strength of the savage and 
of the child lies in their singleness of vis- 
ion. As long as you can perceive only 
what you want ond how it may be had, or 
tried for, everything is possible, but when 
a cold breath steals upon you from here 
and there, suggesting perhaps the hurt of 
another whom you have really no desire 
to hurt, perhaps the actual wickedness 
which you have no desire to perpetrate, 
what chills come upon the heat of action, 
what creeping doubts even of the first 
headlong step already taken! Rose had 
three days to reflect upon what she had 
done, and those three days were not hap- 
py. She disguised her discomposure as 
much as she could, avoiding the society of 
her mother and sister. Anne, though 
she was absorbed in occupations much 
more important than anything that was 
likely to be involved in the varying looks 
of Rose, perceived her little sister’s flight- 
iness and petulance with a grieved con- 
sciousness that her position as heiress 
and principal personage of the family 
group was, now that they were in their 
own country and better able to realize 
what it meant, doing Rose harm. While 
Mrs. Mountford set it down to the girl’s 
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unreasonable fancy for little Keziah, 
whose company she seemed to seek on all 
occasions, and whose confidences and 
preparations were not the kind of things 
for a young girl to share. 

“No good ever comes of making inti- 
mates of your servants,” her mother said, 
disturbed by Rose’s uncertain spirits, her 


excitedness and agitation. What was 
there to be agitated about? Once or 


twice the girl, so wildly stirred in her own 
limited being, so full of ignorant despera- 
tion, boldness, and terror, and at the same 
time cold creepings of doubt and self-dis- 
approval, came pressing close to her 
mother’s side, with a kind of dumb over- 
ture of confidence. But Mrs. Mountford 
could not understand that there was any- 
thing totell. If there had been a lover at 
hand, if Heathcote had shown his former 
admiration (as she understood it) for Rose, 
or even if he had been coming daily to 
visit them, she might have been curious, 
interested, roused to the possibility that 
there was asecrettotell. But what could 
Rose find of a nature to be confidential 
about in Hunston? The thing was incred- 
ible. So Mrs. Mountford had said, with 
a little impatience, “Can’t you find a 
seat, my dear? I want my footstool to 
myself,” when the child came to her feet 
as girls are in the habit of doing. Rose 
felt herself rejected and pushed aside; 
and Anne’s serious countenance repulsed 
her still more completely. It frightened 
her to think that she had been venturing 
in her sister’s affairs. What would Anne 
say? Her panic when she thought of 
this was inconceivable. It was not a 
passion of fright like that with which her 
own possible loss had filled her, but it 
was a terror that put wings to her feet, 
that gave her that impulse of instant flight 
and self-concealment which is the first 
thought of terror. Thus the poor little 
undeveloped nature became the plaything 
of desperate emotions, while yet all inca- 
pable of bearing them, and not understand- 
ing what they were. She was capable of 
doing deadly harm to others on one side, 
and almost of doing deadly harm to her- 
self on the other, out of her extremity of 
fear. 

Cosmo’s letter, however, was as a dash 
of cold water in Rose’s face. Its momen- 
tary effect was one of relief. He would 
not do what she wanted, therefore he 
never, never was likely to betray to Anne 
that she had interfered, and at the same 
time his refusal eased her sense of wrong- 
doing ; but after the first momentary relief 
other sensations much less agreeable 
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cameinto her mind. Her property! her 
property! Thus she stood, a prey to all 
the uncertainties — nay, more than this, 
almost sure that there was no uncertainty, 
that danger was over for Anne, that she 
herself was the victim, the deceived one, 
cruelly betrayed and deserted by her fa- 
ther who had raised her so high only to 
abase her the lower — and even by Anne, 
who had — what had Anne done? Was 
it certain, Rose asked herself, that Anne 
had not herself privately read that fatal 
letter, and acted upon it, though she had 
pretended to be so much shocked when 
Rose touched it? That must have been at 
the bottom of it all. Yes, no doubt that 
was how it was; most likely it was all a 
plot—a conspiracy! Anne knew; and 
had put Cosmo aside — ordered him, per- 
haps, to pretend to like Rose best!— 
bound him to wait till the three years 
were over, and Rose despoiled, and all 
secure, when the whole thing would come 
on again, and they would marry, and cheat 
poor papa in his grave, and rob Rose of 
her fortune! She became wild with pas- 
sion as this gradually rose upon her as 
the thing most likely—nay, more than 
likely, certain! Only this could have 
warranted the tone in which Cosmo 
wrote. His letter was dreadful; it was 
unkind, it was mocking, it was insolent! 
Yes! that was the word— insolent! in- 
sulting! was what it was. Why, he pre- 
tended to propose to her!—to her! 
Rose! after being engaged to her sister! 
When Rose read it over again and per- 
ceived what even her somewhat obtuse 
faculties could not miss—the contemp- 
tuous mockery of Cosmo’s letter, she 
stamped her feet with rage and despite. 
Her passion was too much for her. She 
clenched her hands tight, and cried for 
anger, her cheeks flaming, her little feet 
stamping in fury. And this was the sight 
which Keziah saw when she came into the 
room —a sight very alarming to that poor 
little woman ; and, indeed, dangerous in 
the state of health in which she was. 

“Oh! Miss Rose! Miss Rose!” she 
said, with a violent start (which was so 
bad for her); “what is it? what is the 
matter?” 

Rose was in some degree brought to 
herself by the appearance of a specta- 
tor; and, at the same time, it was a com- 
fort to relieve her burdened soul by speak- 
ing to some one. 

“ Keziah,” she said, in a great flush of 
agitation and resentment, “it is — it is 
a gentleman that has been uncivil to 
me!” 








“ Oh, Miss Rose!” old Saymore’s wife 
cried out with excitement, attaching a 
much more practical meaning to words 
than Rose had any insight into. “Oh! 
Miss Rose! in our house! Who is it? 
Who is it? Only tell me, and Mr. Say- 
more will turn him out of doors if it was 
the best customer we have !” 

This rapid acceptance of her complaint, 
and swift determination to avenge it, 
brought Rose still more thoroughly to 
herself. 

“Qh! it is not any one here. It isa 
gentleman in —a letter,” Rose said; and 
this subdued her. “It is not anything 
Saymore can help me about, nor you, nor 
any one.” 

“We are only poor folks, Miss Rose,” 
said Keziah, “ but for a real interest, and 
wishing you well, there’s none, if it was 
the queen herself ws 

The ludicrousness of the comparison 
struck Rose but struck her not mirthfully 
— dolefully. 

“It is not much that the queen can 
care,” she said. ‘Anne was presented, 
but I was never presented. Nobody 
cares ! What was I when Anne was there ? 
Always the little one —the one that was 
nobody !” 

“But, Miss Rose! Miss Rose!” 

Keziah did not know how to put the 
consolation she wished to give, for indeed 
she, like everybody else, had mourned 
the injustice to Anne, which she must 
condone and accept if she adopted the 
first suggestion of her sympathy. 

“You know,” she said, with a little 
gasp over the renegade nature of the 
speech: “ you know that Miss Anne is 
nobody now, and you are the one that 
everybody thinks o sf 

Keziah drew her breath hard after this, 
and stopped short, more ashamed of her 
own turncoat utterance than could have 
been supposed; for indeed, she said to 
herself, with very conciliatory specious- 
ness of reasoning, though Miss Anne 
was the one that everybody thought of, 
she herself had always thought most of 
Miss Rose, who was nota bit proud, but 
always ready to talk and tell you anything, 
and had liked her best. 

“ Ah!” cried Rose, shaking her head, 
“if that were always to last!” and then 
she stopped heruell suddenly, and looked 








at Keziah as if there was something to 
tell, as if considering whether she should 
tell something. But Rose was not with- 
out prudence, and she was able to restrain 
herself. 

“It does not matter. It does not mat- 
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ter, Keziah,” she cried, with that air of 
injured superiority which is always so 
congenial to youth. “There are some 
people who never get justice whatever 
they may do.” 

Little Mrs. Saymore was more bewil- 
dered than words could say. If there was 
a fortunate person in the world, was it 
not Miss Rose? So suddenly enriched, 
chosen, instead of Miss Anne, to have 
Miss Anne’s fortune, and all the world at 
her feet! Keziah did not know what to 
make of it. But Rose, who had no fool- 
ish consideration for other people’s feel- 
ings, left her little time for consideration. 
“You may go now,” she said, with a 
little wave of her hand: “I don’t want 
anything. I want only to be left alone.” 
‘Tam sure, Miss Rose,” said Keziah, 
offended, “* I didn’t mean to intrude upon 
you. I wanted to say as all the things 
has come home, and if you would like to 
look at them — I’ve laid them all out in 
the best room, and they do look sweet,” 
said the little expectant mother. 

Rose had taken a great deal of interest 
in the things, and even had aided in vari- 
ous small pieces of needle-work — a con- 
descension which Mrs. Mountford did 
not approve. But to-day she was in no 
mood for this inspection. She shook 
her head and waved her hand with a mix- 
ture of majesty and despondency. 

“Not to-day. I have other things to 
think of, Keziah. I couldn’t look at them 
to-day.” 

This made Keziah take an abrupt leave, 
with offence which swallowed up her sym- 
pathy. Afterward sympathy had the bet- 
ter of her resentment. She went and 
reviewed her little show by herself, and 
felt sorry for Miss Rose. It must bea 
trouble indeed which could not be con- 
soled by a sight of the things, with all 
their little frills goffered and little laces 
so neatly ironed, laid out in sets upon the 
best bed. 

When, however, Keziah had withdrawn, 
the want of any one to speak to became 
intolerable to Rose. She was not used 
to be shut up within the limits of her own 
small being ; and though she could keep 
her little secrets as well as any one, yet 
the possession of this big secret, now 
that there was no longer anything to do 
— now that her initiative had failed, and 
produced her nothing but Cosmo’s inso- 
lent letter, with its mock proposal — was 
more than she could contain. She dared 
not speak to Anne, and her mother had 
unwittingly repulsed her confidence. A 





tingling impatience took possession of 
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her. If Keziah had been present —little 
as Keziah would have understood it, and 
unsuitable as she would have been for a 
confidante — Rose felt that she must have 
told her all. But even Keziah was not 
within her reach. She tried to settle to 
something, to read, to do some of her 
fancy-work. Fora moment she thought 
that to “ practice” —a duty which in her 
emancipation she had much neglected — 
might soothe her; but she could only 
practice by going to the sitting-room 
where the piano was, where her mother 
usually sat, and where Anne would most 
likely be at that hour. Her book was a 
novel, but she could not read it. Even 
novels, though they are a wonderful re- 
source in the vigils of life, lose their in- 
terest at the moments when the reader’s 
own story is at, or approaching, a crisis. 
When she sat down to read, one of the 
phrases in Cosmo’s letter would suddenly 
dart upon her mind like a winged insect 
and give her a sting; or the more serious 
words of the other letter —the secret of 
the dead which she had violated — would 
flit across her, till her brain could stand 
it no longer. She rose up with a start 
and fling, in a kind of childish despera- 
tion. She could not, would not bear it! 
all alone in that little dark cell of herself, 
with no rays of light penetrating it except 
the most unconsolatory rays, which were 
not light at all, but spurts as of evil gases, 
and bad little savage suggestions, such 
as to make another raid upon Anne’s des- 
“aac sge and get the letter again and 

urn it, and make an end of it, coming 
into her mind against her will. But then, 
even if she were so wicked as to do that, 
how did she know there was not another? 
indeed, Rose was almost sure that Anne 
had told her there was another — the re- 
sult of which would be that she would 
only have the excitement of doing some- 
thing very wrong without getting any 
good from it. She sat with her book in 
her hand, and went over a page or two 
without understanding a word. And then 
she jumped up and stamped her little feet 
and clenched her hands, and made faces 
in the glass at Cosmo and fate. Then, in 
utter impatience, feeling herself like a 
hunted creature, pursued by something, 
she knew not what, Rose seized her hat 
and went out, stealing softly down the 
stairs that nobody might see her. She 
said to herself that there was a bit of rib- 
bon to buy. There are always bits of 
ribbon to buy for a young lady’s toilette. 
She would save the maid the trouble and 
get it herself. 
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BY AN OLD TRAMP, 


IT is not one of the calamities that oc- 
casion lamentation and mourning and woe, 
for the hard-worked man of affairs to lose 
from untoward accident these few weeks 
of July or August that were to throw sun- 
shine on his heart, and clearing it of the 
mist and damp, of the contest with the 
world, send him back a resuscitated man, 
with a zest for the duties that towards the 
holiday period were daily increasing in 
burdensome weight. Though his calam- 
ity be not sufficiently acute to draw sym- 
pathetic tears from the witnesses of his 
woes, yet it may be esteemed as a worthy 
and humane act to endeavor to mitigate 
his disappointment by taking his misfor- 
tune into consideration, and looking 
around for the discovery of any available 
mitigation of his lot. Let the merit of 
the service achieve no higher eminence 
in well-doing than that earned by the 
stranger on the road who is enabled to 
set the wayfaring man on the right path 
to his destination; or, if he has gone 
hopelessly astray, to help him to some 
possible place of refuge for the night. A 
few hints have already been dropped on 
the availibility of the tourist districts near- 
est home. There is no intention of say- 
ing more about the Isle of Wight, or 
Portland, or Wales, or the Lake district 
—even of the Grampians. It may be 
that the available resources of all these 
pleasure-grounds have been already ex- 
hausted by him whose misfortune it has 
been to lose his chances of a more dis- 
tant and heretofore untrodden pilgrimage. 
For the few days yet available he would 
fain, if it be practicable, indulge in the 
genial prospect of “to-morrow to fresh 
woods and pastures new.” The period of 
the year has come when we must look 
northward for sunshine, and, so doing, the 
following pages are devoted to the sepa- 
rate archipelagos or groups of islands 
known as Orkney and Shetland. 

To Thomas Carlyle’s solemn mystery 
of the midnight hour, “ when all the world 
is asleep except the watchers,” we may 
find a companion mystery in the equi- 
noxes, when at the same points of time 
the sun rises and sets “ from Greenland’s 
icy mountains to India’s coral strand.” 
When September has set in there are still 
some tWenty days giving Shetland more 
sunshine than any other region of the 
British Empire. 

Unfortunately the suggested field of 








enterprise, though near at hand, is not 
endowed with the further advantage that 
it can be reached without going to sea; 
nor is there any immediate prospect, for 
all the triumphant progress of our engin- 
eers in tunnelling and bridging, that the 
difficulty will be remedied for the present 
eneration. An amusing and instructive 
ook was written by an amiable and ac- 
complished author, — not yet, let it be 
hoped, forgotten among us, — James Bail- 
lie Fraser, called “ Narrative of the Resi- 
dence of the Persian Princes in London 
in 1835 and 1836, with an Account of their 
Journey from Persia, and subsequent Ad- 
ventures.” Baillie Fraser was one of the 
most eminent among British Orientalists, 
and his other works deal exclusively with 
Eastern life and history. Here, however, 
he brings the Eastern life into picturesque 
conjunction and contrast with our civiliza- 
tion, our common sense, and our vulgarity ; 
and while other authors pursuing the 
same object — as Morier, in his amusing 
story of * Hajji Baba” —have had to in- 
vent their little histories, he had the priv- 
ilege of taking his picture from life. 
Among the countless difficulties through 
which it was impossible to assimilate the 
Oriental with the Teutonic notions, was 
the impossibility of bringing the Persian 
ambassadors to London overland, and the 
impossibility of proving to them that the 
feat was impossible. The French gov- 
ernment had brought them to Paris com- 
fortably over smooth roads — why did not 
Britain do the same? and all arguments 
founded on the insular nature of our ter- 
ritory were received with the plea—no 
doubt there might be difficulties, but the 
great point was that France had kindly 
overcome them, and Britain had not. 

In Hood’s “ Up the Rhine” we have a 
short scene between a florid Englishman, 
suffering the martyrdom of the Channel 
in its cruelest form, and a yellow Yankee, 
who takes the whole affair with indiffer- 
ence and comfort. As a result of a con- 
versation between the two, a bargain is 
struck that for a consideration the stran- 
ger, who admits that he was not always 
exempt from the other’s fate, shall reveal 
the secret of his method of exempting 
himself. The sale of it being distinctly 
and satisfactorily adjusted, the secret is 
announced as “ being thirty years at sea.” 

Cheerless as it may seem, this points to 
the true remedy for the evil. If any in- 
experienced youth, ambitious of becom- 
ing a bold wanderer, desires to struggle 
with and master the difficulties of his fate 
at the beginning, let him take to the sea 
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with resignation and courage. What may 
perhaps at first have been repulsive and 
even painful, will gradually assimilate his 
nature to its moods, and he will find that 
he has created a world for enjoyment in 
after life. There is somewhere a story of 
a venerable voluptuary expressing his 
envy of the hearty appreciation of plain 
food by an unsophisticated youth, saying 
to him, “ Ah, young man, when you come 
to my time of life, you will see the egre- 
gious folly of wasting so brilliant an appe- 
tite on cold mutton.” But the moral here 
expressed is inverted by him who endures 
and conquers the affliction of the first 
trials of sea life. He has opened to him- 
self a vast world of enjoyment, immeasur- 
ably more precious than many of those 
that, arising out of pampered appetites, 
steadily wear themselves out in their own 
service. 

A little book published the other day, 
called “ Touring in Shetland and Orkney 
— Scotch Letters reprinted from the 
Times,” contains much good advice to 
the wanderer, and announces many sound 
and well-expressed opinions, but among 
these the following is not included : — 


If Shetland is to be opened up to visitors, 
and to be brought within reasonable reach of 
tourists, it will be necessary to revise the 
transit arrangements with a special view to 
their convenience. . . . Another serious draw- 
back is, that there is no pier at Lerwick ; pas- 
sengers as well as cargo require to be landed 
in small boats; and when the arrival takes 
place at ten or eleven o’clock at night, or at 
three in the morning, and when the night or 
the morning is dark and rainy, the experience 
is not the most pleasant in the world. 


If the correspondent remembered the 
little incident of the landing, he should 
have remembered it only as an exhilarat- 
ing variation on the luxurious monotony 
of tourist life as it is now organized. 
That there is now an effective fleet of 
steam-ships opening up to the adventur- 
ous every remarkable feature of the two 
archipelagos — either by direct communi- 
cation with them or by ieiagion their pas- 
sengers within easy boating distance to 
them — is a phenomenon due to the active 
and enterprising spirit of the islanders, 
whose commercial activity it is — not the 
brief and casual convenience of the tour- 
ist —that has made the two archipelagos 
so accessible to every one. The Zimes 
correspondent should have been content 
with the causes, even though they did not 
arise out of a burning zeal for the ease 
and luxury of the pleasure-seeker. He 
bears testimony, when unpleasant recol- 
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lections do not disturb his equanimity, to 
the substantial merits of the organization 
for water traffic. “Of the safety and 
steadiness of the steamboats I can speak 
with confidence; and they are so care- 
fully navigated that they have hitherto 
enjoyed complete immunity from acci- 
dents.” : 

Among the tourist community there are 
a few who think they have made a good 
investment when they get not only to 
scenery but to social conditions as antag- 
onistic as they can find them tothe weari- 
some monotony of their quiet life at home. 
They are not always delighted with their 
acquisition when they prove successful. 
Dirt, discomfort, starvation, a rude, suspi- 
cious peasantry, and common comforts 
only obtainable through the temptation of 
extravagant remuneration, are character- 
istics not in harmony with the pleasant 
prospects of recreation, ease, and enliven- 
ing novelty that suggested the adventure. 
It has been seen how these specialties 
can be obtained in luxurious profusion at 
no greater distance than Kerry in Ireland, 
and they are also in some measure char- 
acteristics of the Highlands of Scotland. 
The organization at the command of the 
tourist for sustenance and rapid travelling 
is there, in the established touring lines, 
on a standard not only of comfort and lux- 
ury, but of magnificence. Still it has the 
dangers and difficulties that overtook our 
friends in Kerry; and the necessity of 
conforming with all the regulations for 
keeping on the adjusted line, is a restraint 
not welcome to the wanderer who desires 
independence as well as the other ele- 
ments of the period of enjoyment. 

The social conditions in our northern 
archipelagos are of adifferent kind. The 
Celt never set his foot there, or, if he did, 
he has been improved out of the soil 
many centuries ago. The people may 
claim the purest Teutonic blood to be 
found in the British Empire, enriched by 
the industries of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and shipping; they afford no pic- 
turesque antagonisms to the respectable 
inhabitants of England and lowland Scot- 
land. The good inns and lodging-places 
at the disposal of the stranger are hence 
no exotic effort of difficult and perilous 
character. It is the same with the means 
of conveyance, and hence the steam-ships 
supported by the commercial intercourse 
of the inhabitants are easily and cheaply 
put at the service of the stranger. To 
many who have never set foot on any isl- 
and of these attractive archipelagos, Ork- 
ney and Shetland must still recall the 
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memory of the genial and distinguished 
man who held for some years judicial rule 
over them — William Edmondstoune Ay- 
toun, who charmed the world with his 
achievements as poet, essayist, and adept, 
it might be said, in every kind of literary 
labor that draws on the resources of wit, 
humor, pathos, and learning. It is re- 
membered as if it had happened but yes- 
terday, how, ina great symposium devoted 
to Lord Lytton, Aytoun stood up sud- 
aenly and unexpectedly. It was evident 
from the working of his expressive fea- 
tures, and especially the merry gleam of 
his eye, that something pleasant and sur- 
prising was at hand. The standard toast 
of the navy and army had been an- 
nounced. It appeared that no ordinary 
officer of either service was present, but 
Aytoun more than compensated the defect 
by returning thanks for one of the services 
as “Lord High Admiral of Orkney,” —a 
solemn dignity conferred on him to com- 
plete his judicial powers as sheriff of the 
district, by aiding it with an admiralty 
jurisdiction. 

Scott, in the gorgeous romance of “ The 
Pirate,” has given currency throughout the 
world to the deep-rooted dislike of the 
northern islanders to Scotland, and every- 
thing connected with the Scottish people. 
This antipathy is rooted far back in re- 
mote periods of northern history, when 
the Scandinavian races —including the 
inhabitants of Orkney and Shetland — 
had established a vast naval empire that 
was the terror of all trading communities 
whose harbors they attacked and pillaged, 
and whose shipping they captured or de- 
stroyed. The dread of their name spread 
over all the seaboards from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean. To be picked out, as 
it were, from this grand fighting and plun- 
dering corporation, was a calamity that 
dwelt in the hearts of the people for cen- 
turies after the time when it might have 
been expected that they would fraternize 
with the Teutonic inhabitants of Caith- 
ness and the Lowlands of Scotland. Ay- 
toun surprised his friends, and perhaps 
himself, by the discovery of another un- 
amiable phenomenon —a strong feeling 
of enmity towards each other by the in- 
habitants of the two groups or archipela- 
gos. He used to say that if he could 
take the law absolutely into his hands, he 
could abolish crime in both. All the Or- 
cadian criminals he would banish to Shet- 
land, returning the compliment in a like 
importation to Orkney. 

In his high-sounding offices, legal and 
naval, Aytoun was the successor of an. 












other man of learning, wit, and genius, 
whose career may be traced in brilliant 
utterance through the pages of Maga 
— Charles Neaves. He was not only a 
man of lyrical genius but an elegant and 
accurate classical scholar, fastidious and 
reserved in letting the world into the se- 
crets of his accomplishments. He left 
little to preserve the fame of his lyrical 
powers besides his “Songs and Verses, 
Social and Scientific;” and his varied 
scholarship, extending from the classic to 
the Scandinavian languages, is only rep- 
resented by “A Glance at some of the 
Principles of Comparative Philology as 
illustrated in the Latin and Anglican 
Forms of Speech.” From the friendly 
hand of one who has since joined him in 
“the silent land,” there came a genial 
tribute to his character and genius. All 
who knew him recognized the apprecia- 
tive aptness of such sketches as this: — 


Lord Neaves’s “ Songs and Verses” are the 
perfection of admirable good sense, combined 
with that quickness to perceive the ludicrous 
side of a question which is as an additional 
sense, and gives its possessor an advantage 
over his fellows, whether he can express it or 
not, which is incalculable. Indeed it is this 
sense of the ludicrous more than the satirical 
power in them which makes them admirable. 
For satire can scarcely help a certain tendency 
towards ill nature, and must hurt here and 
there even when it does not mean to do so; 
but there is nothing hurtful or unkind in that 
natural humor which cannot blunt its own 
lively perception of the ridiculous elements in- 
volved in many a serious question, and which 
can no more keep itself from laughing than it 
can from breathing. It is this which makes 
these songs telling ; they are so void of offence 
that the victim must have often been, we must 
imagine, compelled to join in the laugh against 
himself. . . . These humorous compositions 
were always his most characteristic work ; and 
though in later years he became, as most old 
men of active mind and friendly disposition 
do, a popular oracle, giving forth graceful ad- 
dresses full of the most charming and amiable 
good advice, yet it is always his gayer tone 
which is the most successful.* 


From a pleasant trait of the natives of 
these distant isles —to be presently re- 
ferred to — it will readily be inferred that 
it was a matter of pride and glory to them 


‘ to possess, as their own chief, one so 


gifted. The Orcadians, indeed, were 
sometimes given to boasting of their 
good fortune in the possession of dis- 
tinguished sheriffs. The predecessor of 
Lord Neaves in that high office was also 


Pa Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1877, pp. 383, 
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a man of- mark, but the qualities that gave 
him that character were somewhat mot- 
ley. He was endowed with wit and learn- 
ing, but his manifestations of these qual- 
ities were often twisted from the ends 
that might have rendered them beautiful 
and benignant, through a curious moral 
perversity playing such pranks as might 
make the angels weep and demons in- 
dulge in freaks of wild laughter. 

The amiable characteristic that prompt- 
ed these dwellers in the far north to take 
a pride in the eminence and fame of their 
chief magistrate naturally colors their re- 
ception of visitors who happen to be 
known in their generation. Any one who 
hungers after that kind of notice will 
make a good investment of any claim to 
eminence he may possess, by throwing 
himself among them. The feature is per- 
haps natural to an intelligent and edu- 
cated people cut off from the world, and 
is a sort of reverse of the proverbial in- 
significance that sometimes freezes the 
heart of a local celebrity when he finds 
himself cast into the mighty world of 
London. 

The little world far off in the Northern 
Ocean makes the best of all its means of 
knowing everything about those who 
make themselves conspicuous or valuable 
in the vast world beyond. The London 
author or artist who meets half a million 
of faces daily, with no one in that mul- 
titude conscious of the honor enjoyed 
from the light of his countenance, is some- 
times surprised, and not unpleasantly per- 
haps, from the full knowledge and appre- 
ciation of his qualifications and genius 
which he finds in Kirkwall or Lerwick. 
Mistakes, no doubt, sometimes occur, as 
they will wherever the imperfect senses of 
man are at work. A friend, for instance, 
finding himself one of the many inmates 
of a steamer sailing about among the isl- 
ands, if he was gratified by the respect 
and kindness lavished on him, was in 
some measure perplexed by certain in- 
congruities in the complimentary refer- 
ences to his services to his race. The 
solution of the peculiarity came in the dis- 
covery that he had been throughout mis- 
taken for a celebrity of the day, whose 
name, if carelessly pronounced, was apt 
to sound like his own. The confusion 
was about as incongruous as if Thomas 
Carlyle had been received and treated as 
Thomas Hood, by persons anxious to 
show their acquaintance with his works, 
and their appreciation of his genius. He 
let the affair take its course, for he did 
not require to lend any assistance to its 
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influence, and it afforded him a rich fund 
of amusement. 

There is a pleasant satisfaction in what 
one may call the individualization that 
arises in connecting men of mark with re- 
mote and unfrequented districts. The 
distinguished man you have been talking 
to in your club in Pall Mall is rubbed out 
of recollection by the roar and traffic of 
Oxford Street and the Strand. The rec- 
ollections are more abiding if the meeting 
has been on Pilatre or the Brocken, or 
even on the lonely Shetland island of 
Noss. A family to whom the world has 
been indebted for services of a valuable, 
and indeed, it might be said, of a benig- 
nant and merciful kind, may be remem- 
bered in the Stevensons, father and sons, 
who were engineers, and especially ma- 
rine engineers. It was to their services 
that a pious native referred, when the tat- 
tered condition of the sails and rigging of 
his boat came under rebuke, murmuring 
that, “had it been the Lord’s will that 
these lighthouses had not been raised,” 
he would long ago have had fresh sails to 
his boat, —a strong illustration of the 
difficulty of arousing blame or disap- 
proval in the mind of any one who profits 
through events that may be calamitous 
to others. 

To the elder Stevenson an incident oc- 
curred, small in itself, but told by him to 
his friends in a way to give it interest. In 
one of the remote islands where the ob- 
ject of his engineering attention stood, he 
was thus accosted with much earnestness 
by a respectable inhabitant: “ Providence 
must have sent you to us—we are in a 
great strait, and it’s just a wise man like 
you, acquainted with the world, that can 
relieve our minds.” Their difficulty was, 
that a stranger had come among them 
whom the most knowing man in the 
neighborhood believed to be a “ Pecht,” 
for he was small and black, and had all 
the characteristics of the traditional 
“Pecht.” The word, it may be noted, 
was equivalent to “Pict,” a term laden 
with portentous controversy, as having 
been at one time applied to a portion of 
the natives of Scotland and the Northern 
Isles. Among these distant solitudes the 
traditions about the Picts or Pechts en- 
dow them with supernatural powers, ever 
employed by them in acts of mischief and 
cruelty towards the human race, and they 
were enemies to be extirpated without 
compunction. Here, then, was the great 
difficulty. If the creature they had got 
— and he was secure in their hands, being 
in bed, and pretending to be asleep — was 





in reality a Pecht, it was their duty to put 
him to death. But if they should perform 
that duty, and discover afterwards that 
they had been prompted to it by a mis- 
take, the consequences might be unpleas- 
ant. The lighthouse engineer, with ‘his 
head full of science, was just the man to 
relieve them of the difficulty. 

The lighthouse engineer, when he ap- 
proached the object of dread and doubt, 
felt some reminiscences of old times 
arising within him, and finally identified 
an old schoolfellow, named Campbell, 
who had become renowned as a mission- 
ary in Africa. Thus a portentous mystery 
was solved, with eminent satisfaction to 
all concerned. But before we part with 
it, the opportunity may be taken to note 
another little incident connecting this 
Campbell with another man of eminence. 
It happened to Thomas Campbell the 
poet to have purchased a book, directing 
that it should be sent to a certain house 
where he resided, giving his name. The 
dealer looked steadily at him, with a touch 
of admiration in his gaze, and at length 
ventured to ask if he had the honor to 
address “the illustrious Campbell.” The 
bard of hope, having too much good sense 
and modesty to accept the lustration un- 
less it were offered with more specific 
individuality, asked what member of the 
clan Campbell he referred to, and was 
told, “I mean the African missionary, of 
course, — who ever heard of any other?” 
Campbell himself used to tell this inci- 
dent with much picturesque glee, along 
with other little experiences of life — all 
told without egotism or vanity. He was 
a gentle and genial man; and it was in- 
ferred, not in what he said, but in what 
he was silent, that he knew his fame asa 
poet to be too firmly rooted in the lan- 
guage and literature of Britain to require 
any adventitious and egotistic efforts for 
its nourishment. 

To return to our islands and their light- 
houses. In its periodical voyage the 
lighthouse yacht sometimes carried a 
group of participators in the hospitality 
of the department —a practice that per- 
haps the strict auditing of public accounts 
pursued in our day might have interrupt- 
ed. There were many excuses for it 
sixty years ago, when the voyage was not 
expedited by steam, and there was not, 
as now, an ample fleet at the disposal of 
all ready to invest in a moderate sum in 
one of the pleasantest of all possible 
maritime expeditions. It happened that 
the hospitality afforded to the guests of 
such occasions was far from unfruitful. 
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The world gained from the practice the 
romance of “The Pirate,” and Scott’s 
“ Diary, kept on Board the Lighthouse 
Yacht — July and August, 1814.” The 
close adaptation of the scenes to the 
events as achieved in “ The Pirate” is a 
wonderful testimony to the fertility of 
Scott's genius. Reasoning on results 
only, the reader of the romance might 
infer that its author had spent many years 
of the period of life when outward influ- 
ences are the most impressive among the 
stormy seas, winding lochs, and rugged 
precipices peopled by his imagination. 
He who undertakes the office of guide, 
philosopher, and friend towards the per- 
plexed fellow-creature pondering on the 
prospects for his few weeks of recreation, 
does not fulfil his duty unless he draws 
attention to works of art as well as the 
beauties and sublimities of nature. These 
cannot be said to abound in our islands; 
but the few to be seen there are peculiar, 
and, to people addicted to archzological 
investigations and speculations, particu- 
larly interesting. There are, in the first 
place, those strange buildings called 
brochs or burghs. Supreme among these 
is Mousa, easily accessible to the wan- 
derer comfortably housed in his hotel in 
Lerwick, by a little walking and boating. 
It is a vast edifice of stone, being a round 
tower with a perfect curve, narrowing 
towards the centre of its height, and 
again expanding. Tothe question what 
it was, the ready answer comes — “ A for- 
tress, of course.” But it does not suffice 
either for attack or defence that a vast 
building is erected, unless there are spe- 
cialties in its site and structure adapted 
to the purposes of war —to defend, and 
to retaliate on assailants. In the first 
place, there is the site. The engineer 
will tell you that the perfection of posi- 
tion for a modern fortress would be ina 
gentle hollow, so graduated that every 
cannon ball sent from it should, during 
its whole course, be no further from the 
surface of the ground than the height of 
an ordinary man. In the feudal ages the 
fortress and the domestic dwelling-place 
were united; but when we go further back, 
the hill fort or circumvallation of the top 
of a conical hill was the natural resource. 
At all times difficulty of approach was 
esteemed a leading principle in fortresses. 
The tower of Mousa, however, stands 
in a placid valley almost surrounded by 
defensible slopes. Then as toits struc- 


ture, it is externally a simple circular wall, 
with no projections or openings whence 
an enemy could be assailed. Flanking 
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works were the great accomplishments of 
the engineers of the Vauban school. But 
even the naked-looking, feudal tower had 
something in the shape of parapets or 
turrets whence the assailant of every 
wall was liable to be assailed in his turn. 
When the visitor crawls through the en- 
trance to Mousa, he finds himself, after a 
passage flanked and topped by shapeless 
stones, able to look up to the sky through 
a circular inner wall perforated here and 
there. These perforations open towards 
galleries, as they are termed, one above 
another, in the space between the outer 
and inner wall. And here is found the 
crowning mystery of the whole. To 
those who start from the conclusion, at 
once the easiest and the most picturesque, 
that the building was raised as a fortress, 
these galleries are promptly appropriated 
by the supposition that the garrison occu- 
pied them. This conclusion, if it be ad- 
mitted, leads to another more significant 
and astounding, that the garrison must 
have been supplied from a race of pigmies 
not above three feet high. Then it hap- 
pens that there are other towers that have 
been built on the same plan, with outer 
and inner walls, and galleries between, 
where every feature is ona still smaller 
scale. There are, for instance, in Glen- 
elg, several of these burghs so small that 
any supposition about their uses, founded 
on modern associations, would suggest 
that they were built as pigeon-houses. 

The investigator who has a certain 
liking and respect for a sound, insoluble 
mystery is under some obligation to those 
who built Mousa, and to those who after- 
wards abstained from meddling with the 
work as it stood. A mass of building 
which is in substance a thick-walled, 
round tower, is apt to become a centre 
for auxiliary works to adapt it to the pur- 
poses of fortification according to the 
period of their being added. No such 
disturbing feature has been added to 
Mousa. It has been permitted to survive, 
with its shroud of mysteries undisturbed. 
And, indeed, there are fanciful natures to 
whom it is a luxury to spend a summer 
day in the smail glen sloping to the sea, 
looking with a touch of reflective awe on 
the grim mystery that for centuries of 
unknown number has baffled the proud 
intellect of man to solve its origin and the 
purposes it has served. 

Perhaps we have had enough about 
Mousa —and there are scattered among 
our islands other significant relics attrib- 
uted to the unknown centuries called the 
prehistoric period. There is the Dwarf- 
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ie’s Stone, and the great groups of upright 
stones of the kind called druidical. More 
significant and less open to competitive 
rivalry with anything of the same kind 
davchem, is the chambered cairn of 
Maes-How. 

On the road from Kirkwall to Strom- 
ness, the wayfarer in former times might 
or might not have observed a circular 
mound of insignificant size, and might 
have casually meditated on the question 
whether it was a work of nature or art. 
A few years ago it was penetrated, and 
its interior astonished and delighted the 
discoverers, and all who have visited the 
wonders revealed by them. This interior, 
indeed, is a valuable addition to those 
triumphs of architectural art that testify 
to the phenomenon of architectural gen- 
jus advancing with rapid strides, while 
the structural science that might afford 
aid to its development, and give richness 
and variety to the forms of edifices, lags 
behind. The most signal instance of 
this phenomenon is the obvious igno- 
rance of the structural facilities afforded 
by the arch, as attested not only in the 
massive buildings of the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, but in the exquisitely beau- 
tiful and symmetrical colonnades of the 
Greeks. In Maes-How the effects of 
Structural science are accomplished by 
the use of enormous stones, broken evi- 
dently by sheer hard labor, to bring out 
the effects accomplished now by the hum- 
blest mason through the arch and other 
kindred arrangements. Hence by the up- 
heaval of stones, some of them of great 
length, over a square erection resting on 
the ground, there is raised an octagonal 
central dome; and when sufficient light 
can be obtained from the civil owners of 
the nearest cottage, it is seen that the 
beauty of the structure is augmented by 
the employment of stones of various col- 
ors. 

Whoever desires to study the vestiges 
of the unrecorded or prehistoric ages, will 
find an abundant field in our island 
groups. There are others who may per- 
haps have a stronger interest in the archi- 
tectural remains that fit into known peri- 
ods of historical record. Prominent 
among these as vestiges of that vast 
northern empire to which, as we have 
seen, it has lately been, and perhaps still 
is, the pride of these islanders to have 
been a province, is the Cathedral of St. 
Magnus. In all its mighty proportions, 
and its Norman grandeur, it seems almost 
as entirely out of its proper place as St. 
Paul’s Cathedral might be in an English 
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village ; and in viewing it as a cathedral 
church suited to the character of its dis- 
trict, one can understand the feeling of 
the Orcadians that their rank among the 
communities of northern Europe had 
sunk since the days when they supplied 
their share to the dreaded navy of the 
north seas; and perhaps since the peri- 
od of * The Pirate” it may have occurred 
to them to reflect that the wild joys of the 
piratical period have now been long ex- 
tinguished throughout the world, and that, 
as well-respected members of the British 
Empire, their lot is not so hard as it might 
have been. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LATE JOHN HILL BURTON, 


THE preceding article is the last which 
our old and dear friend Mr. Burton wrote. 
It had not been revised by him when he 
died; and it is in consequence more or 
less patchy and unfinished. Yet to us it 
is not without a distinct interest and 
charm of its own, for it proves that the 
“old tramp,” as he delighted to call him- 
self, retained to the end much of the 
sprightly sense and vigor and unwearied 
interest in men and books and outdoor 
life which made him the delightful com- 
panion that he was. He may be said, 
indeed, with almost literal exactness, to 
have died pen in hand. His death took 
place on the Wenesday afternoon, and 
this is the record of his lastdays. ‘ Beth 
on Tuesday morning and Wednesday 
morning he insisted on having writing- 
things given him in bed, and on Tuesday 
morning he wrote half a page of large pa- 
per on the connection between the Greek 
war and the revival of the culture of 
Greek literature; he meant it as a hook 
on which to hang a dissertation in the 
‘ Ellice-book.* On Wednesday morn- 
ing he wrote but half a line, when he 
grew ‘too tired’ to write. The few 
words might either belong to the ‘ Ellice- 
book’ or to prison matters. Six hours 
later he was gone.” 

John Hill Burton was born at Aber- 
deen on 22d August, 1809. He died at 
Edinburgh on roth August, 1881. He 
came of gentlefolk ; his father was an offi- 
cer in the 94th Regiment, his mother one 
of the Patons of Grandhome —a good 
Aberdeenshire stock. He was educated 
at Marischal College —the famous col- 


* At the time of his death Mr. Burton waz engaged 
in editing the correspondence of the late Edward Ellice. 








lege of the Keiths, to which Dugald Dal- 
getty was proud to belong. He was 
called to the Scottish bar in 1831. From 
1831 to 1881 —a period of half a century 
— he worked probably as hard as any man 
of his time. Even sw te “on the tramp ” 
his pen was never idle for aday. Poli- 
tics, law, theology, history, geology, biog- 
raphy, botany, Slatienrapiy, — be trie 

them all, and achieved something notice- 
able in each. His “ Manual of the Law 
of Scotland ” was for long an authority in 
the schools. His treatise on political 
economy is about as good as anything of 
the kind can be —transparently lucid and 
logical. “The Book-Hunter” is one of 
the books —quaint, original, racy, idio- 
matic, unique — which takes its place on 
the shelf where the “ Anatomie of Melan- 
choly” and the “Religio Medici” are 
found. But from all this “fine confused 
feeding ” (as the Scotchman said of his 
sheep’s-head) he turned habitually and 
instinctively to his own country and its 
history. Saving David Laing only, no 
man knew so much of the devious and 
obscure byways of early Scottish life as 
disclosed in the old sermons and the old 
chap-books and the old records which are 
preserved in the Advocates’ Library and 
the Register House of the northern capi- 
tal. His first public essays in this direc- 
tion were more or less tentative and ex- 
perimental — brief biographical sketches 
of distinguished or notorious Scotchmen. 
His “ Life of David Hume,” indeed, has 
been the storehouse to which all subse- 
quent biographers have turned. “ A most 
competent authority,” says Professor 
Huxley, in his monograph of the great 
philosopher, “Mr. John Hill Burton, on 
whose valuable ‘ Life of Hume,’ I need 
not say, I have drawn freely for the ma- 
terials of the present sketch.” But it was 
not until he had settled himself seriously 
to the great work of his life—the his- 
tory of the northern kingdom from the 
earliest times to the last Jacobite rising — 
that his really admirable qualities as a 
writer manifested themselves. With all 
its defects and shortcomings, his history 
is undoubtedly one of the most consider- 
able works of a half-century which has 
been fertile in famous histories. It may 
be said without exaggeration that in this 
work, for the first time, an exact and 
scientific method of investigation was 
brought to bear systematicall on the 
myths of our earlier annals, and ¢haé with 
a shrewdness of insight, a variety of in- 
terest, and a liveliness of style, that are as 
rare as they are attractive. 
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Mr. Burton was for nearly forty years 
a valued contributor to Maga. “ The 
Cairngorm Mountains,” “The Scot 
Abroad,” “ The Book-Hunter,” originally 
appeared in our pages. The late editor 
of this magazine (Mr. John Blackwood) 
was one of his closest friends, and quite 
recently Mr. Burton informed the writer 


d | that the “ History of Scotland ” itself had 


been undertaken on Mr. Blackwood’s ur- 
gent persuasion. It has been remarked 
that Mr. Blackwood’s fine discrimination 
of a man’s capacity and peculiar gifts was 
seldom at fault ; and this is another case in 
point. 

In 1854 Mr. Burton was appointed sec- 
retary to the Scottish Prison Board; and, 
as a diligent and painstaking administra- 
tor, his services were highly esteemed at 
the Home Office and the Treasury. He 
continued to hold office as a commissioner 
until the time of his death; and in proof 
of the anxious and intelligent interest 
which he took in what might be regarded 
as a somewhat uncongenial occupation, 
we may refer our readers to the article on 
“ Prison Life” which appeared in the July 
number of the magazine, and which was 
written by him. 

The degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon Mr. Burton by the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and that of 
D.C.L. by the University of Oxford. He 
was appointed historiographer-royal of 
Scotland through the good offices of his 
friend Edward Gordon, the lord advocate, 
by the Tory administration of 1867. 
Though a Whig by conviction and train- 
ing, he was essentially a moderate man, 
and for many years he had ceased to take 
any very active interest in the political 
fortunes of a party which had grown 
strange to him. 

It would be out of place, writing within a 
week of Mr. Burton’s death, to attempt to 
put on record any elaborate or deliberate 
estimate of his life and work; but there 
are one or two characteristic traits of our 
friend which may be briefly noted before 
the freshness of recollection is lost. The 
figures even of those we knew best quickly 
grow shadowy when they leave us to go 
over to the majority —a majority which, 
as we get up in life, seems to grow every 
day so much bigger than it used to be! 

There was a good deal of the Bohemian 
in Burton. He was ill at ease when in 
full dress; he liked space and air; he was 
an inveterate wanderer — never happier 
than when tramping across the country- 
side, or camping among the heather. He 
did not care to become the slave of any 
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clique or coterie. He valued his indepen- 
dence and his right to think for himself. 
And he was a most intrepid thinker. So 
long as he felt he was in the right, it did 
not matter to him what weight of author- 
ity might be arrayed against him. He 
brushed it aside — without scorn or con- 
tempt, indeed, but with a quiet indiffer- 
ence that was even more effective in the 
long run. There was indeed a singular 
incapacity for resentment or anger or ran- 
cor in Burton’s nature ; he was absolutely 
free from jealousy, as well as from the 
other vices which a literary life is some- 
times supposed to breed. One never 
heard him utter a harsh or unkindly word 
of a brother writer; and his appreciation 
of excellence was generous and unstinted. 
He was in every respect one of the most 
tolerant and catholic-hearted of men. Yet 
his tolerance did not proceed from cold- 
ness or indifference; for meanness, or 
baseness, or deliberate malice could sting 
him on occasion into sharp protest. 

The alacrity and alertness of Burton’s 
gait were characteristic of his mind. To 
the last he retained an almost boyish 
buoyancy both of body and mind. His 
spare and weather-beaten frame was sus- 
tained by an amazing vitality. The gaunt 
and attenuated figure, with the habitual 
stoop, which passed you at express speed, 
turning neither to right nor to left; the 
hat, which possibly had seen better days, 
thrown far back upon the head; the black 
surtout, which had been cut without any 
very close acquaintance on the part of the 
tailor with the angularities of the form it 
was to cover, streaming behind, — might 
excite a passing smile: but we all knew 
that it was a fine, manly, independent, 
sincere, honorable soul that was lodged in 
this somewhat shabby tabernacle; and 
the incongruities were quickly forgotten. 

Burton’s vagrant and erratic tastes may 
have been partly due to the unsettled life 
he led as.a child, —he had twice, as he 
used to say, crossed the Bay of Biscay 
before he was weaned. (He was born in 
the stirring times of the Peninsular War, 
and his mother accompanied her husband 
and his regiment to Spain.) His literary 
bent was also decided at an early period 
— he had begun to print and publish with 
Joseph Robertson and others before he 
left the university. That band of Aber- 
deen students had a distinct individuality, 
and idiosyncrasies of their own — shrewd, 
diligent, thrifty, strenuous, they cultivated 
literature on a little oatmeal. They did 
not sacrifice to the — but their 
rough-and-ready mode of making acquaint- 





ance with life seems to have succeeded 
fairly well. All these early experiences 
are very visible in the great work by 
which Burton will be remembered. It 
is the work of a man of immense in- 
dustry and immense common sense. He 
has little or no imagination; but his 
strong, tenacious grasp of the past has 
seldom been surpassed. His realistic 
method, his power of intense and patient 
observation (though it wants the central 
fire of Carlyle), is always persuasive and 
often impressive. We do not think that 
he was fair to Mary Stuart; but it is 
difficult to find the flaw in that close, un- 
impassioned argument. There is a want 
of directness, no doubt, in his method of 
presentation: in many places the book 
is commentary rather than narrative, — 
there being only an oblique reference to 
the incidents on which the comment is 
made, and the commentary itself being 
apt to meander discursively, like De 
Quincey’s, into those unfrequented by- 
ways of history which he delighted to ex- 
plore. In one respect he never fails — 
his brief descriptions of the scenes where 
battles were fought or intrigues hatched 
are always admirable. He knew every 
inch of Scottish ground; and before he 
began his “Queen Anne” he had fol- 
lowed Marlborough step by step from 
his earliest to his latest battle-field. He 
wrote with remarkable facility, if not with 
eminent precision. Yet his style, though 
often loose and inexact, has an idiomatic 
vigor, a rough-and-ready directness, a 
simple and colloquial ease, which to the 
jaded appetite is often as good as a tonic. 

Altogether he was a man whose mem- 
ory will be cherished most by those who 
knew him best —a man without guile, 
generous, sweet-tempered, honorable, in- 
capable of meanness, who hated shams 
and pretences of every sort, and lived with 
singular simplicity (in an age from which 
simplicity has been banished), a pure, 
honest, laborious, useful life. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BESIEGED IN THE TRANSVAAL, 


THE DEFENCE OF STANDERTON, 


THE evening before I had gone out 
with the officer commanding the mounted 
men, and had thoroughly inspected the 
ground, using some discretion, as there 
were vedettes opposite with eyes like 
hawks. The men were to move along 
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the road leading to the laager, to a certain 
spot which was marked by a rope stretched 
across it, to bring me up in the dark, 
when all were to turn off to the right, ad- 
vance for three hundred paces, and lie 
down in the long grass. 

We mustered about seventy men, mostly 
from the fort; the rest were to be picked 
up on our way through the town. It was 
three in the morning when we started — 
pitchy dark, not a star in the sky — and 
I lost my way almost at the start: the 
road was as black as the grass, — you 
could not see a yard either way. How- 
ever, I picked it up luckily, and got down 
the hill towards the town. Between us 
lay a nasty spruit, passable only at cer- 
tain places on account of deep mud; and 
we made for one of them by the telegraph- 
poles; but even these failed me in the 
darkness, and for a second time I found 
that I had lost my way. I knew the spruz¢ 
was on the right, and so inclined that 
way till I came upon the dim glint of 
the water close below me, at the place I 
thought I was making for. Towards it I 
went, and at once tumbled down a small 
precipice, only just escaping the filthy 
water at the bottom. It was not the “ drift ” 
after all; still it was one, though a bad 
one. My tumble, however, stopped the 
men; and I got up, and felt about till I 
found a place they could come down, when 
we floundered across on to the small 
knoll which lies at the far end of the 
town. Across it we went. I had an idea 
there was a big drain cut through it: but 
time was valuable; so we chanced the 
drain, and soon saw a white house in 
front which we knew. From it we could 
turn and steer a straight course for the 
court-house, where the rest of the party 
was waiting. They had hardly fallen in 
when it began to rain —a cold, sharp driz- 
zle —in our faces, looking as if it would 
continue ; and it was touch and go about 
turning back. But we were wet already, 
and the worst bit was done; so after ex- 
plaining to the men what they had to do 
- commands could be given), we moved 
off. 
Stumbling as little as possible, hardly 
breathing — the old game of silence over 
again—we stole along the road out 
into the open veldt —the only sound a 
low “hush”? — when some unfortunate 
coughed above his breath. It seemed a 
Jong way, though realiy little over a mile, 
and the ruts were deep and very crooked. 
I began to think the rope would never 
trip me up. It was raining bitterly in 
addition, but walking kept us warm. On 


our left was one of the forts, not a hun- 
dred yards distant; yet we passed it un- 
perceived, although a couple of sentries 
were on the look-out for us. There was 
barely light enough to see the track we 
were on; but after a bit the color of the 
soil changed, getting black, and then the 
ruts came in handy. We led by stooping 
down continually, and literally feeling our 
way. At last the welcome rope tripped 
me up, and I was all but on my nose. The 
men halted where they were, till an officer 
standing on the roadside told them off 
one by one, when they gradually formed a 
line of skirmishers and advanced. 

What had been cold and wet on the 
road became doubly so in the grass; and 
the men’s feet brushing through it made 
a dreadful noise. We had three hundred 
paces to go, and hardly any breath left to 
count them with; so it was a relief to 
find them gone and the final spot reached. 
But here the difficulty of making night 
attacks was shown. The movement had 
been simple enough; the points had been 
carefully laid down; and everything 
seemed to have gone exactly as it ought. 
And yet here we were, as it turned out, 
with our backs just where our faces should 
have been. Just as the line was extend- 
ed, and the men were going to lie down, 
one of the officers came up and said that 
he was sure something had gone wrong, 
— that we were facing to our rear. 

“ Impossible!” I said. 

“ Well, there is Stander’s Kop staring 
us in the face.” 

And so it was — just visible against the 
sky, its flat top cutting the gray dawn un- 
mistakably. An hour before we had left 
this behind, and now we were facing it. 
Never was any one more puzzled ; worse — 
one felt almost hopelessly lost. There was 
little time for deliberation, light was grow- 
ing in the east, what had to be done must 
be done quickly. So | faced the men 
about, passing the word in whispers, and 
went straight to our rear for two hundred 
yards. Luckily the move was the right 
one, and we hit off the edge of the valley 
just where we wanted, the men still facing 
to their rear, now the front. 

The grass was almost up to our knees, 
and when the men lay down covered them 
entirely. Strict orders had been issued 
against raising the head; firing was to be 
expected from our own men, and no one 
was to peep when it came. Great coats 
were not allowed — they made us bigger 
marks for the enemy; we lay down just 
as we were in that'cold, sloppy grass, and 





tried to keep warm, 
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What a weary wait it was! I remem- 
ber shivering quite audibly, and thinkin 
that the men would hear me, and say t 
was funking it. One man began to snore, 
and was poked awake with a neighbor’s 
ramrod. The rain had stopped, and the 
gray in the east began to show streaks of 
red; but with the dawn came a bitter 
wind, and it grew colder still. 

Curiously enough, although lying in an 
ambush into which the enemy were at 
any minute expected to be drawn, the 
thought of it hardly crossed my mind; all 
that was there was the wretched cold, and 
the longing for a dry change of clothes. 

Still the day crept on, the objects 
around lost their indistinctness and hap- 
pily showed that we were just in the right 
place. About a thousand yards to our 
right front was a solitary house occupied 
by the Dutch; exactly in front the smoke 
from their laager rose ; the slope between 
was vacant; the expected vedettes were 
not there. It was quite light enougl: for 
the mounted men to attack, but all was as 
still as death ; the sun would be up before 
there was a shot fired, and we wanted to 
begin and be off, — anything better than 
this horrible cold. 

But we waited on, and the sun rose, and 
the birds began to twitter, and still no 
sign. I begin to think something had 
miscarried, and that we might as well go 
home. Never was patience more tried. 

At length, not far from seven o’clock, 
when we had been four hours at it, a wel- 
come shot rang out on our right, thena 
few more, answered faintly, followed by a 
volley waking up the sleeping scene ; then 
more volleys crashing across the veldt, 
and startling the friends we were waiting 
for. I could see the hill over the laager 
black with figures running out to see what 
was up; others were after their horses 
out grazing. A couple rode out first, 
crossing our front; then came more in 
threes and fours streaming across the 
slope, a party of a dozen heading towards 
our right. Straight on they came; I 
thought they would ride over us; but the 
sly fellows stopped short of us by fifty 
yards, just hiding in the valley where they 
dismounted, and we could hear them jab- 
bering in Dutch, “ Wait here and we 
shall catch them.” This was indeed am- 
bush on ambush. 

Still the firing kept up briskly on our 
flank, the mounted men were making it 
hot for the Dutch in that direction, and 
they buzzed off towards it like wasps that 
have been poked up by a mischievous 


boy. 





My attention thus far had been taken 
up with what was going on upon the right; 
I had hardly turned my head since the 
fight began. It was lucky that something 
just then made me look round. What 
met my eyes as I peered over the grass- 
stalks was startling. A big Dutchman on 
a horse, with his rifle ready, was walking 
slowly along our front, looking at us, but 
evidently not seeing us. He was a fine 
man with a thick, dark beard, a brown 
coat; and he was also excellently mount- 
ed. Beyond him, in a patch of green, 
was a man on a gray horse, well known to 
us by sight as one of their most energetic 
generals, with some fifty mounted Boers 
behind him. Another instant and we 
should be discovered. 

Lifting my head the least bit I whis- 
pered in a voice delightfully stagey, to 
the men nearest me, “ Look out, men, 
point-blank, and straight in front — ready 
— when I shout, up on the knee and let 
them have it — fire!” 

The Dutchman saw me asI rose in the 
grass, he heard my voice shout out the 
order, and bending double over his horse’s 
neck, rode for dear life. Crack went a 
dozen rifles after him, but he galloped on 
unhurt, and in a few seconds reached the 
valley in safety. The men, cold and 
numbed, fired wildly; it was as much as 
they could manage to hold the rifles, and 
starting suddenly from the grass they did 
not know what they were firing at. For 
many a day that Dutchman’s face will 
haunt me: never was death more plainly 
written on any man’s face than on his. 

All this took place in halfa minute ; all 
the men were on the knee now, and firing 
steadily at the man on the gray horse and 
the men with him. Several loose horses 
were galloping away, their riders on the 
ground; our fire must have been deadly 
at the distance. Straight for us dashed 
the troop, the gray horse leading, and I 
thought they would try to charge us. But 
they rode for the valley, in which they were 
under cover, horses and men, and in a 
marvellously short space out of the long 
grass fringing it came aline of puffs of 
smoke, about a hundred yards in front of 
us — puffs, too, from the right, where our 
friends were in waiting to “catch them.” 
To all of which we replied promptly, aim- 
ing at the puffs as they blew off, putting 
them out, sometimes shifting them a little 
as it got too hot behind them; bullets 
whizzing fast ali round, and no one hit as 
yet. Their laager was now saddled up, 
and a great cloud of men were collecting 
in support of their advanced parties. We 
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had done what we came out for, and had 
caught them fairly. Nothing else re- 
mained but to get the men safely away 
before they could bring their whole force 
against us. 

So one-half of the men retired skirmish- 
ing, the other half remaining on the knee 
facing the Dutch, and keeping down their 
fire, till the first line had gone back a 
little way, when they in turn took up the 
fire and the front line fell back. 

It was really a pretty sight: the sun’s 
rays slanting across the grass, glistening 
with raindrops; the red coats, — many in 
wideawakes, which showed less in work 
like this than the helmets, — walking 
along as steadily as on the parade ground, 
dropping on the knee and sending outa 
sharp crack; the puffs of smoke all round 
and very general, hanging heavy in the 
damp air; one young officer with his cap 
off made the picture look quite like a bat- 
tle-piece. A fat-faced boy in the Ord- 
nance Department, out without leave, I 
fancy, stuck close to me and fired most 
steadily, his stolid face looking into mine 
for orders, adjusting his sight to the dis- 
tance I gave him, taking deliberate aim, 
and after firing watching where the bullet 
hit, as cool and as fat as if it were all 
greens. and bacon. 

Another thing that forced itself upon 
one was the noisy way in which bullets, 
fired at you, do their work. They are so 
spiteful, even when they hit the ground, 
sounding like a boy’s cheek when he gets 
a good sound box on the ear—they dig 
into it as if trying which can get in the 
deepest, and fling up clouds of dust as if 
in scorn of the fellow just before them. 
Those in the air are always in such a 
hurry, they can’t stop a second, but buzz, 
and scream, and vanish singing in the 
distance. Those that hit men do it quietly 
as if ashamed; a poor fellow lies on the 
grass writhing, and sou know that a bullet 
has done it, that is all. 

We had kept up this game for about 
twenty minutes, sometimes retiring, halt- 
ing now and then to shut up their fire, 
when we heard firing on our left, and 
some bullets came in hastily, crossing the 
others, and making the men fire at this 
new attack. 

“Don’t fire,” I shouted; “ they are our 
own men.” I had put a party on this 
very hill, expecting the enemy might 
bother us from it. 

“No, sir, they’s Boers,” replied the fat- 
faced one; and as he spoke down fell a 
man beside me, the first one hit. 

It was a bit nasty. That they were 


Boers was now plain; how they got there 
was a eer. I could see about twen- 
ty-five of them blazing away, the bullets 
hitting all about us. So we faced round 
and went at the place. Four hundred 
yards I gave as the distance, and it was 
just the thing. The Dutch are capital 
shots at buck, but let the animal havea 
rifle and know how to use it, and they 
will go without venison for that day. 

Their fire slackened before we had 
gone a hundred yards, the Boers ss 
under stones. Then they came ont, col- 
lecting in a group, firing hardly at all, al- 
most stupefied as it seemed. Then after 
a minute or more they ran behind the 
koppie where their horses were, and rode 
away. Several pools of blood upon the 
koppie told us a little later of the cause of 
their stupidity. 

This was the last of it, bullets from 
long ranges dropped about, and we 
counted about six hundred horsemen on 
the hill which we had left. These had 
collected within the hour from their posts 
many miles apart, thus showing what ex- 
cellent organization they possessed. I 
drew off the men, the wounded man re- 
fusing to be carried —he was_ shot 
through the arm — and the whole Jaugh- 
ing and telling their own stories until we 
got under cover of the fire of one of the 
forts, the one we had passed in the dark, 
its garrison on tiptoe on the parapet get- 
ting what view they could of our battle. 
A quick walk home to the fort, a cup of 
ine, and a change of clothes left us 
none the worse for our outing, wet and 
dismal as it had been. 

This skirmish taught the Dutch a les- 
son — it sent them back another mile, 
made them respect our vedettes, and mis- 
trust every patch of grass that grew. 
When we met them on the proclamation 
of peace, they admitted that we had 
knocked over eleven of their own men; 
but, as I said to the man on the gray 
horse, ‘we did not get you.” 

“No, meinheer; but I tried very hard 
for you.” A pleasant bit of rejoinder, 
showing that even warfare has its ameni- 
ties. 

One fine day we saw two fine bullocks 
strolling towards the drift, followed by a 
lot of Boers at a distance; but these not 
daring to come within range, we soon had 
the pleasure of seeing a party of our own 
men cross the river, and drive them in as 
spoils of war. Excellent beef they made, 
the marks on them being those of a noted 
rebel who was known to be shooting at 
us. 
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A frequent cause of suspicion was the 
display of lights at night in the town. 
All lights had to be out when the bugle 
sounded “lights out;” but there were 
lights that continually defied orders, and, 
as it sometimes seemed, were answered 
by others on the hills round, though these 
turned out more than once to be only a 
setting star magnified in the sentry’s im- 
agination into a signal light. That trai- 
tors were in our midst I think was un- 
doubted, but they kept so quiet that we 
never discovered one. We occasionally 
sent out after these same lights, only once 
catching the offender in the act, when 
with all due caution a party crept down 
towards one that flashed distinctly enough 
to put all doubt out of the question. 
Without the slightest noise they stole 
along, over walls and ditches, the telltale 
light always in front, till they could see 
that it came from a house in the very cen- 
tre of the town; the ground was more 
level, and they quickened their pace, and 
ran it to earth at last, to find the “signal 
light ” came through a loop-hole in the 
court-house, on the other side of which 
the gallant captain who defended it lay 
reading in bed. 

Another night I was roused out to look 
at some rockets thrown up by the reliev- 
ing column. Excitement was intense. 
Cries of “There they go!” ‘“There’s 
another!” were heard all round, — with 
remarks of the good things in store to- 
morrow for the poor hungry fellows. The 
rockets were only a star rising, but all day 
I was beset by the townspeople with ques- 
tions about the column, and the news the 
rockets had sent in. 

Heavy rain set in towards the end of 
February, making sad breaches in our 
walls, and giving us plenty of work at put- 
ting them up again. One particularly 
rainy morning the mist cleared fora little, 
and our vedette found himself close to a 
Kafir who was trudging along the road 
towards town. On being questioned he 
showed a Dutch pass, and a letter which 
he was taking to his master in the main 
laager, and on being told that he was go- 
ing all right, followed the volunteer quite 
unsuspecting. Soon, however, a mounted 
infantry man wearing a red coat rode up, 
and the Kafir discovered his mistake with 
a loud yell, thinking that instant death 
would be his lot. On seeing the houses 
of Standerton he was fairly aghast, the 
Boers having told him that it was de- 
stroyed, and all the English killed. Asa 
specimen of Dutch letter-writing the note 
is worth copying : — 





LovinG HusBAND, — We are all quite well, 
for which we cannot thank the Lord enough, 
and hope to hear the same from my loving 
husband ; and if it is otherwise with you, it 
would grieve me exceedingly much, loving 
husband, I have no news to write you, only 
that I long very much, my loving husband, to 
see you. Sammie can walk already, and the 
children long very much for their papa. Dear, 
I send you tobacco and one loaf of bread. 
Dear, everything is all right, and papa sends 
youa man, Dear, I wish you God’s blessing 
and health. Now TI shall close with the pen, 
but never with the heart. Farewell, from your 
loving wife and children, 


And these were the people who day and 
night tried to kill us. 

Amongst the garrison was a color-ser- 
geant, somewhat ofa fire-eater. His ani- 
mosity against the Dutch was iatense, and 
he longed to do something to satisfy it. 
His wrath was directed principally against 
Stander’s Kop—it was his company 
which held it in check. For manya da 
they had endured the taunts of the Dutch 
upon it. Several times he hinted to me 
that its capture was easy, and that he was 
ready to go at it; but the scheme did not 
suit me, and so dropped. He was a tee- 
totaller, but one day he indulged in a few 
glasses, and they took effect, as was nat- 
ural after long abstinence. In the can- 
teen that evening the conversation got on 
the everlasting subject of Stander’s Kop, 
and some commissariat men being pres- 
ent, one of these declared himself ready to 
take it with ten men. This put the ser- 
geant’s back up, and he replied that he 
would do it with only five, leaving shortly 
afterwards. He went straight to his hut, 
called for five volunteers, not saying what 
for, and set out with them about nine 
o’clock in the direction of the Kop. Two 
hours after this I was roused by a man 
with a message from him. He was close 
up to the top of the hill, and wanted rein- 
forcements. A party was sent out with 
an officer to bring him back, but they 
retired at daylight, not having found any 
trace of them, and I feared that he must 
have fallen into the hands of the Dutch. 
Shortly after daylight, however, we heard 
a volley, followed by an undoubted cheer 
from the top of the hill, then a couple 
more volleys, and all was still. The truth 
now became apparent; he had climbed 
into the “sconce” the Boers occupied, 
finding it empty, and lying there through 
the night till they came up for the day, 
when he greeted them with a volley. 

It was an awkward position. They 
were sure tocome up in strength — it was 
their principal position, and they would 





do anything rather than lose it; yet there 
were our five men on the top, more thana 
mile from camp. I got out all the men and 
sent them skirmishing towards the hill, 
with orders to open fire if the enemy ap- 
peared, and bring the men in under its 
cover. 

And appear they did, riding up cau- 
tiously along the top with about fifty, an- 
other lot of the same strength showing 
round the base to cut us off that way, the 
whole firing at us down below in the 
open ; and very hot it was, our men reply- 
ing with a will. We could see the tiny 
group of our men scrambling down the 
rocks to the garden-wall spoken of before, 
under which they lay hid till our skirmish- 
ers, coming on, kept up so hot a fire that 
they were able to come out and rejoin 
them unhurt, though fired at incessantly. 

Their story was what we expected. 
Once in the little “ sconce,” they lay down 
waiting for the Dutch, receiving the 
twenty odd men that came up with a vol- 
ley which knocked over three, the rest 
bolting as hard as they could at the un- 
welcome surprise. The hero of this ex- 
ploit was rather astonished to find that he 
had done wrong ; it seemed only a neces- 
sary feature of the siege to take the Kop, 
and to be put under arrest for doing his 
duty was not what he had calculated on. 
However, the general in the end released 
him, with a caution not to take kops 
again on his own responsibility. 

We had our jokes, bullets or no bullets, 
— stale, probably, but always fresh among 
us besieged ones. A _never-failing one 
was the habitual fear of the Dutch which 
seized us all about noon every day — so 
terrible, indeed, that we became weak and 
prostrated —and only saved ourselves 
from sending out a white flag with an offer 
of surrender by turning into the mess- 
shed and taking a glass of * square-face ” 
allround. And this joke went on every 
day for three months. 

Our only playmates were two cats, each 
named by the men, as is usual, from their 
place of abode. One, a tabby, was the 
“laager cat;” the other, a tortoise-shell, 
the “hut cat;” and the latter was the 
strangest of her kind. She preferred to 
lie in the wet grass to a blanket; followed 
the men about like a dog; slept in a loop- 
hole in the advanced work, and was never 
known to purr. Her society was not 
agreeable to the “laager cat,” who lived 
in the mess; quarrels, with much spitting 
and swearing, were the consequence of a 
visit; our cat was an officers’ cat, and 
would not mix with a soldiers’ cat. Ra- 
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tions formed the only exception, and then 
both sat on mealie bags, facing one an- 
other, and chewed away at huge chunks 
of raw beef. 

We had also many dogs, all curs of a 
genus which appears only in South Afri- 
ca. A wonderful mixture of every dog, 
known and unknown, used generally to 
run down wounded buck, or to hunt up 
partridges or other game. To all dogs 
the term “footsack” is familiar, always 
anticipated, invariably obeyed. It means 
in Dutch “ be off; ” and according to the 
tone in which it is uttered, so does the 
dog obey. Used conversationally, he 
slinks off with his tail between his legs; 
authoritatively, and he runs, looking be- 
hind him fearfully; savagely, and he is 
gone with a yell before the accompanying 
stone can reach him. 

Our pack was no exception to the rule. 
There were pointers, greyhounds, setters, 
mastiffs, deerhounds, bulldogs, and even 
a poodle. This was a small, black cur 
which a soldier had shaved into a sham 
poodle: his head was like a weak-minded 
lion, each foot carried a boss of hair, and 
his tail ended in a black tuft, and in this 
the character of the animal came out. 
Never was a row between the other curs 
but the poodle made for it hot-footed, 
yelping vigorously, his tail revolving like 
the screw of a steamboat as if to give 
him fresh impetus. Once at the row he 
joined in with a will, till his turn coming, 
he was seen flying before the pack, his 
tail still going round with redoubled en- 
ergy. Poor poodle! as his hair grew and 
the exigencies of the siege prevented his 
master from reshaving him, he gradually 
pined, his spirits left him, and his tail 
hung limp and tuftless, in readiness for 
the all-dreaded “footsack.” The dogs 
not being allowed in the fort, were ex- 
posed to the incessant fire, and three of 
them were wounded, showing the shower 
of bullets under which we lived; but all, 
strange to say, recovered. 

After the siege the officers put their 
dogs into a scratch pack to hunt possible 
hares —each owner riding to the meet 
with his whip-thong tied round his dog’s 
neck, who dragged behind in danger of 
strangulation. Once a hare was found, 
and the whole started in pursuit, the mas- 
ter crying out in agony, “ For goodness’ 
sake, gentlemen, don’t crack your whips, 
or they’ll all run home.” 

On February 28th there was considera- 
ble anxiety among the Boers, their ve- 
dettes stretching across the Newcastle 
road for miles. We thought it must be 
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on account of news of the column, and 
so it was, but not of the kind we were 
looking for. The day before had taken 
place the defeat of the Amajuba; perhaps 
it was as well that we did not know of it. 

On March 7th we repulsed a deter- 
mined attack from the south, the Boers 
occupying a long hill one thousand yards 
from our advanced works, and firing furi- 
ously for twohours. So galling was their 
fire that I put all the men under cover, 
and let the enemy blaze away, reinforcing 
the works facing them with difficulty, — 
the 58th running into them under a hail 
of lead, and then gradually driving them 
off. I always dreaded that they would 
occupy that position, as it completely en- 
filaded the fort, and it was quite impossi- 
ble to take it without heavy loss, owin 
to its steepness, and the fact that Stand- 
er’s Kop commanded it. The cause of 
the attack was to secure a punt which 
had been cut away from Standerton be- 
fore the siege, and had floated down dur- 
ing the floods to the Boer lines. They 
had got it afloat on the previous night, 
but could not get it far enough away be- 
fore daylight, when we opened fire on 
them, making them let it go again, when 
it floated down the river and was of no 
further use to them. 

The end was now drawing near. 

On the t1th March we saw a number 
of wagons coming along the Newcastle 
road, nearer to us than was customary, 
till they turned off and were hidden ina 
valley under the Dutch position, barely 
fifteen hundred yards from our fort. It 
looked nasty, and the general impression 
was that a fresh laager was being formed 
for the final attack, which we knew would 
certainly precede the column. The Dutch 
began to show on the koppie opposite, 
looking out and taking in our position. 
Stander’s Kop was crowded; ~— hardly 
seemed to care for our shots, which, ac- 
cording to custom, we fired now and then 
to make them keep in; they bobbed and 
then came out again. On the koppie 
across the river, where their strongest 
laager was, they were swarming, some 
coming down to pick up lead in the shape 
of our bullets. So, as it was getting too 
much of a good thing, I told the sergeant 
in charge of the marksmen on the roof of 
our shed to fire a shot, and to our delight 
a Boer dropped and was carried in by two 
of his comrades, evidently badly hit. It 
was the last shot of the siege. Hardly 
had we knocked the man over when two 
Boers rode out of the koppie heading 
towards the town drift, and, to our hor- 
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ror, carrying high over their heads a big 
white flag. 

The Boers now covered the hill, on 
horses and without, sitting about on the 
stone parapets they had been firing from; 
they seemed to know that the flag made 
them safe. 

Still on came the flag. It was a bad 
quarter of an hour. The men stood about 
with eyes wide open till I sent them to 
their posts to get rid of them. It could 
only be one thing. Thecolumn was beat- 
en, and this was a demand to surrender, 
now further resistance was useless. Ev- 
ery one of us thought so, but no one 
spoke his thoughts. In all the three 
months, that was the worst time we had. 

Determined to be ready for any strata- 
gem, I occupied all our forts, crowded the 
men into the defences at the drift, and 
lined the koppie above it, till, when the 
Boers came down, at least one hundred 
rifles were pointing at them unseen. 

They were met by an officer sent down, 
and held up a letter, the fatal summons; 
and a native was sent across swimming 
—the river was too high to ford —and 
brought it upto the fort. I never loathed 
a letter so much in my life, and did not 
opén it altogether as eagerly as a man 
who has not had one for three months 
might do. Our fears, as it turned out, 
were groundless; the letter containing a 
note from the Dutch general before me, 
written on a scrap of paper lined for ac- 
counts, a copy of the first armistice, and 
a private note from the officer who had 
brought the supplies. We did not want 
the armistice a bit, and in my reply I told 
the Dutchman as much. They wanted 
me to send over for the provisions, and 
to tell them if I had any wounded whom 
I wished to send away. I said as long 
as they did not come an inch nearer the 
town than they were now I would not fire 
on them; that if they sent the provisions 
to me I would receive them; and that if 
the officer came personally to me, I would 
tell him what I chose about my wounded, 
if I had any; and with this answer the 
flag went back, and we heard no more of 
it that day. 

But in the town consternation reigned, 
and bets were made that we were the vic- 
tims of a hoax. The most awful things 
were predicted, and I was looked upon 
as a poor fool, so I heard afterwards. 
Yet when morning came four wagons 
were seen “trekking” towards the drift, 
with ten Boers, unarmed, as I had said I 
would permit, following; and in rear of 
all the officer of our own regiment. The 








townspeople paid up their bets and said 
no more; the wagons came down to a 
place I pointed out, and commenced to 
“ off-load,” —the officer asking that I 
might be sent for, as he had the Boer 

eneral’s permission to talk to me. So 

own I rode, and stood on the river’s 
bank opposite to him, the Boer guard 
staring curiously at the man they had 
been trying to shoot for the last three 
months in vain. It was a pretty sight. 
The Vaal between us, rolling and 
deep; the Boers long-haired and dirty, 
squatting round and watching every move- 
ment; and myself, with another officer, 
and a mounted orderly with his carbine 
on his thigh, upon the other. What ques- 
tions rose to our lips but died again! 
How we longed to hear if there was a 
column, where it was, and what were the 
troops that formed it! We knew noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing. One word let 
drop told us of the death of the general — 
bad news that sent a thrill through all of 
us; a bare suspicion that we had been 
defeated down below came across our 
minds. It was hardly a pleasant meeting. 

Again a native swam across and brought 
back the papers signed. We saw the 
Dutch questioning him, and found after- 
wards that he had humbugged them. 

“ Are they dying of starvation? Have 
not we killed alot? We never see them 
out, so we know they are dead. We know 
that we shot young G—— that day you 
came out, and his body lies up behind 
there.” Just then young G—— himself 
came down to me with a message, and 
the Boers looked like fools. To all their 
queries the native said yes. 

The Boer spokesman shouted that they 
had no liquor, so we sent him across a 
bottle of whisky, when the crew gave a 
weak cheer, and said they would drink 
meinheer’s health. The officer asked if 
we could spare him some stores, and we 
sent him some tins of beef and milk and 
jam, and half a dozen “square-face;” it 
was nearly the last we had, and the Dutch- 
men stared: starving men to have so 
many things to spare—something was 
not quite right here. 

Before the relief we had made a punt 
by lashing eight barrels together with 
telegraph wire, and putting a platform on 
them; and this came in handy now, for 
though we did not tell the Boers, we 
wanted provisions badly. The next day 
we had a bite of bread, and very nice it 
was. 

There was a history about that punt. 
A few days before the relief, the river 
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rose in flood about twenty feet, and down 
went our poor punt till it stuck under the 
hill which the Dutch held, only a few hun- 
dred yards from it. Fortunately the bank 
was high, and it rested on the slope where 
they could not see it, while our fire kept 
them from coming down. But we wanted 
it badly; and so a dozen men who could 
swim were made to get across some dis- 
tance higher up, and sneak down under 
the bank to where it lay. We chose a 
foggy evening, through which we could 
see the Boer “sconces,” with their sen- 
tries moving about, dimly. It was touchy 
work —twelve naked men on their side, 
a raging torrent between them and us, 
while I stood on this bank directing them. 
One man might pass unnoticed, more and 
they would open fire, and the punt would 
be lost. So the naked men worked hard, 
making no noise, till they got the punt 
into the water and hauled it up stream for 
a mile, until it was in our own water, and 
was safe. It took all that evening long after 
dark, and we rewarded the willing fellows 
with a “tot” apiece of Cape rum, which 
they thought ample reward. Four hours’ 
nakedness, with the enemy close at hand 
ready to kill you at the slightest sound, all 
for a glass of rum! 

Throughout the siege we had given a 
girl’s name for the countersign. The 
men liked it. Every night some of them 
felt that the garrison was watched over 
by her he loved best, and it came to be 
the evening’s topic with them who she 
was to be when the orders were read out. 
It put us about a little to find names, but 
we did it, only standing out against Je- 
mima, and published a fresh name every 
night. The first name we hit upon was 
Alice. Many of us had an Alice we loved 
at home, so we put her in the front rank. 
Later on, when the fort was clean enough, 
we christened it after her, and Fort Alice 
is now the official title of the fort which 
held Standerton. 

Many were the discussions the men 
had over these names. Violet was one, 
and I remember hearing an obstinate fel- 
low silenced, on objecting that it was a 
flower, not a “gal,” by a comrade, who 
explained that “ Violet is the flower, we 
all know that, but a girl’s called Violette, 
with an fe.’ Another time, when the 
password was Mag, the following conver- 
sation took place outside the fort between 
a sentry and a late comer : — 

Sentry. “Who comes there?” 

Late-comer. “ Friend.” 

Sentry. “ Stand, friend. Advance one, 
and give the countersign.” 
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Late-comer. “1 don’t know it.” 

Sentry. “ Why, it’s Mag!” 

Late-comer. “Oh, Mag.” 

Sentry. “ Pass, Mag, all’s well.” 

The outcome of the news of the armis- 
tice would have perplexed the Dutch not 
a little. It was an order saying that it 
must have been arranged by the general 
to gain time to bring up his troops, and 
that we must in consequence be prepared 
to last another month at least. As it was 
issued in perfect good faith, it is worth 
copying here. 


. STANDERTON, March 23, 1881. 

From information received it appears that 
the column under Sir G. Colley was engaged 
with the enemy at the Ingogo River about the 
end of last month, and has remained some six 
miles in advance of that river in position ; 
General Wood, in command on the death of 
Sir G. Colley, probably thinking it desirable 
to wait until fresh troops arrive before attack- 
ing the strong position the rebels held on the 
top of the Drakensberg Range. 

The reinforcements are now on their way 
out from England, and a further column is at 
Newcastle ; but as the final advance may not 
take place until the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments, it will be safer not to anticipate any re- 
lief until the end of April at the earliest. Up 
to that date supplies on the present scale have 
been calculated ; our forts are completed ; am- 
munition is ample; and the health of the gar- 
rison and town is excellent. 

Under these circumstances the commanding 
officer trusts to meet with the same cheerful- 
ness and promptitude in carrying out his orders 
as has been hitherto the case; in all ranks, 
military and civil, he has great pleasure in say- 
ing that he has found every one bearing the 
irksomeness and tedium of the long confine- 
ment without a murmur. 

The storekeepers have lent him their aid in 
preserving discipline and acting strictly up to 
his injunctions as to the sale of liquor, and he 
has full confidence in their continuing to act 
as they already have done to the end. In con- 
clusion, he must add that as the weariness in- 
creases, a certain amount of slackness is apt to 
creep in, and he wishes to remind every one 
under his command that he will continue to 
enforce the strictest attention to discipline and 
obedience, and will not hesitate to check any 
deviation therefrom with the utmost severity 
permissible by military law. 


The armistice would finish on Wednes- 
day night at twelve, and in the forenoon 
of that day we made extra preparations to 
meet an attack at the hour when it closed, 
anticipating an attempt at surprise. But 
about noon out came another flag of truce, 
with a letter, which told us of the renewal 
of the armistice. Shortly after arrived a 
second relieving officer with more provis- 
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ions, all which we treated as we had done 

the first. On the fourth day of the sec- 

ond armistice a third flag came down, re- 

questing me to meet the Boer general, 

which I agreed to, and went out toa 

a out of sight of our defences to meet 
im. 

I was accompanied by my orderly of- 
ficer, and bugler, —the Dutch party con- 
sisting of a very fat and very dirty man, 
of some five feet, any way you measured 
him, introduced as General Otto; Mr. 
Cronje, the man on the gray horse I had 
tried to shoot; a thin filled, Van Buck- 
stroom, the 4 3 “and an old, © 
trowsy-looking thing who carried the flag. 
They brought a letter, also on a scrap of 
account-paper, from Joubert, saying peace 
had been made. This they read out to 
me, saying at once, without waiting for 
me to answer, “ Of course you don’t be- 
lieve it, but we wish to tell you what we 
know.” 

To which I replied that I could only act 
on an order from my own general, but 
would consent to allow matters to go on 
as they had done, and not fire so long as 
they did not come near. This satisfied 
them, and we parted. 

Early on the morning of 26th March, 
I was roused by the news that the 
Dutch were crowding down to the 
drift. We went up to the hill above it, 
and saw about two hundred of them, with 
their wagons inspanning, evidently about 
to cross. A few indeed had come down 
to the river and crossed while 1 was look- 
ing. They were all unarmed. I saw that 
it was as had been said ; peace was pro- 
claimed, and these were the Boers going 
home. 

But I wished to show them that it was 
not yet all their own way; at least Stand- 
erton was still an English town which 
they had not been able to take from us; 
so the mounted troop rode off to the 
drift, and drew up across the road with 
their carbines ready. The men occupied 
their places in the defences facing the 
river; and the Boers were sent back 
much quicker than they had come. The 
whole crowd of them then squatted on the 
further bank in sulky silence. Their 
oxen were outspanned, and they evidently 
made up their minds to stop there all day. 

At eight A.M., the officers bearing the 
official message from Sir Evelyn Wood 
rode in and delivered it, when we had 
breakfast, and then rode down to the 
town. The volunteers were formed up 


for the last time, and disbanded ; the gar- 
rison was moved up to camp as sharp as 








possible; the men were withdrawn from 
the defences; civil law in the person of 
the landdrost once more established ; and 
Jast of all, word was sent to the Dutch on 
the river’s bank that the drift was open. 

Over they came in troops, crowding the 
stores in search of “ French,” as they call 
brandy. Our best efforts had been used 
to clean up the town for the arrival of the 
column, and it was spotless; before even- 
ing it had regained its original state, and 
was as filthy as the dirtiest Dutchman 
could wish. 

So ended the siege, after lasting eighty- 
eight days of close investment, beating 
Etshowe by nearly a week, an event we 
were not a little proud of. 

Camp was pitched on the clean grass 
between Stander’s Kop and Fort Alice — 
safe enough now, though the bullets lying 
about everywhere told visitors that it had 
not been so always. The bugles once 
more rang out, the men saluted their of- 
ficers as of old; practices both of which 
we had to drop during the siege, the 
Dutch getting to know the bugle-calls for 
meals, pickets, fatigues, and so on, and 
firing steadily at the place where the men 
fell in. As for the salutes, we, the offi- 
cers, were too well known to care for our 
own men making us a further mark for 
bullets. 

A greater luxury than the rest was the 
ability to turn in without our boots, some 
amongst us going as far as to undress be- 
fore going to bed; a practice many of us 
found so unusual that they remained as 
before, minus only the boots. 

One thing we especially rejoiced at — 
the good feeling which. had existed 
throughout between our soldiers and the 
civilians. Though martial law had been 
in existence for so long a time, and its 
powers carried out to the letter, no case 
of serious disagreement had occurred. 
The following address from the towns- 
people of Standerton, presented on the 
proclamation of peace, speaks truly 
enough of how matters stood between 
us :— 

We, the inhabitants of Standerton, desire to 
be allowed the privilege of testifying, in the 
presence of the general, our sense of gratitude 
to you for your gentlemanly and considerate 
kindness towards us as a community during 
the past few months. 

It is to your provident and watchful care, 
and the gallant men serving under you, that 
we are indebted for our safety during the siege ; 
even when surrounded by overpowering num- 
bers of the enemy. A sense of security per- 
vaded all, every one feeling that a masterly 
mind and a firm hand was at the helm of affairs 
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in our little township; your kindness, as well 
as the officers under you, making it extremely 
pleasant for us all. 

Through you we also desire to tender our 
grateful thanks to the non-commissioned offi- 
cers, rank and file, under you, and serving with 
us; their good behavior and gallant bearin 
has endeared them to us all, —in moving bac 
to camp it was like parting from old friends. 
Men of the 94th, 58th, and others, we can never 
forget the alacrity and cheerfulness with which, 
at the call of duty, you went forth to meet our 
enemies, willing, even to the shedding of your 
blood, in our defence. Soldiers of camp and 
garrison, accept our deep and earnest thanks. 

To you it is due, major, whom we are all 
proud to call our own, that the defence of 
Standerton has been so successfully maintained. 
Words may not express our sense of admira- 
tion, but grateful and kindly thoughts of you 
will forever dwell in our hearts. 

When the time arrives that we must part, 
may you have a happy reunion with all the 
members of your family; and wherever our 
country’s call and the path of duty may lead 
you, rest assured our best wishes foilow. 

May God’s blessing attend you and yours, is 
the prayer of us all. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 


Il. 


THE MODERN QUESTION OF THE CALIPH- 
ATE. 


AsouT the year 1515 of our era (921 of 
the Hejra), Selim I., padishah of the Ot- 
toman Turks and emperor of Constanti- 
nople, finding himself the most powerful 
prince of his day in Islam, and wishing 
still further to consolidate his rule, con- 
ceived the idea of reviving in his own per- 
son the extinct glories of the caliphate. 
He had more than one claim to be consid- 
ered their champion by orthodox Mo- 
hammedans, for he was the grandson of 
that Mahomet II. who had finally extin- 
guished the Roman Empire of the East, 
and he had himself just ended a success- 
ful campaign against the heretical shah of 
Persia, head of the sect of Ali. His only 
rivals among Sunite princes were the Sul- 
tan el Hind, or, as we call him, the Great 
Mogul, the Sultan el Gharb, or emperor of 
Morocco, and the Mameluke sultan of 
Egypt, then known to the world as par 
excellence the sultan. 

With the two former, as rulers of what 
were remote lands of Islam, Selim seems 
to have troubled himself little; but he 
made war on Egypt. In 1516 he invaded 
Syria, its outlying province, and in 1517 
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he entered Cairo. There he made pris- 
oner the reigning Mameluke, Kansaw el 
Ghouri, and had him publicly beheaded, 
or according to another account received 
his head from a soldier, who had killed 
him where he lay on the ground after fall- 
ing (for the sultan was an old man) from 
his horse. He then, in virtue of a very 
_ doubtful cession made to him of his rights 

by one Motawakkel Ibn Omar el Hakim, 
a descendant of the house of Abbas, 
whom he found living as titular caliph in 
Cairo, took to himself the following style 
and title: Sultan es Salatin, wa Hakan el 
Hawakin, Malek el Bahreyn, wa Hami el 
Barreyn, Khalifeh Rasul Allah, Emir el 
Mumenin, wa Sultan, wa Khan —titles 
which may be thus interpreted: King of 
Kings and Lords of Lords, Monarch of the 
two seas (the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea), and Protector of the two lands 
(Hejaz and Syria, the holy lands of Islam), 
Successor of the Apostle of God, Prince of 
the Faithful,and Emperor. It is said that 
he first had the satisfaction of hearing his 
name mentioned in the public prayers as 
caliph when he visited the great Mosque 
of Zacharias at Aleppo on his return 
northwards in 1519.* 

Such, in a few words, is historically the 
origin of the modern caliphate, and such 
are the titles now borne by Selim’s de- 
scendant, Abd el Hamid. It is difficult 
at this distance of time, and in the ab- 
sence of detailed contemporary narra- 
tives, to do more than guess the effect on 
Mussulmans of his day of Selim’s reli- 
gious pretensions. To all alike, friends 
as well as foes, he must in the first in- 
stance have appeared as an usurper, for 
before him no man not of the house of 
Koreysh, and so a kinsman of their 
Prophet, had ever claimed to be his spir- 
itual heir. Indeed, it was a maxim with 
all schools of theology of all ages that de- 
scent from the Koreysh was the first title 
to the caliphate ; but we may reasonably 
suppose that within the limits of his own 
dominions, and even to the mass of the 
vulgar beyond them, the Ottoman emper- 
or’s sublime proceedings met with ap- 
proval. Selim was a portentous figure in 
Islam; and the splendor of his apparition 
in the north dazzled the eyes of all. Mus- 


* I donot vouch for the entire accuracy of these dates. 
Turkish historians place Selim’s death in 926 A.H., 
which should correspond with our 1520. It would seem 
doubtful too whether Selim himseif took any higher 
title with regard to the holy places than Khadam el 
Harameyn, servant of the two shrines, though his suc- 
cessors are certainly called Hami. It was not till five 
years after Selim’s death that Mecca acknowledged 
the Ottoman caliphate. 
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sulmans must have seen in him and his 
house the restorers of their political for- 
tunes and the champion of their religion 
against Christendom; and a departure 
from established rule in his favor may well 
have seemed justified to pious persons as 
the best hope for the future of their creed. 
Selim was already temporal lord of the 
greater part of Islam, and he might be 
expected thus to restore the spiritual sov- 
ereignty also. Besides, to the ears of 
Mussulmans of the sixteenth century, the 
caliphal title was no longer a familiar 
sound, and the title of sultan which Selim 
already bore was that of the highest tem- 
poral authority they knew. The caliph- 
ate, if it existed at all, was in the mod- 
ern world a less imposing name than the 
sultanate; and the two had since the de- 
struction of Bagdad become confused, as 
they still remain, in men’s minds who do 
not any more now make common use of 
the older title. Thus it was not difficult 
for the new sultan of Damascus and Bag- 
dad and Medina to impose himself on the 
multitude — not merely as heir to the 
caliphal possessions, but to the title also 
of the caliphs and their spiritual rank. 
Advantage, too, seems to have been taken 
in the first instance, as it has been subse- 
quently, of the accidental resemblance of 
name between Othman, Selim’s ancestor, 
and Othman the third caliph. The vul- 
gar ear caught the sound as one familiar 
to it, and was satisfied, for there is all the 
world in a name. 

With the w/ema, however, it was neces- 
sary to be more precise; and we know 
that the question of the Ottoman right to 
the spiritual succession of the Prophet 
was one long and hotly debated in the 
schools. Tradition was formal on the 
point-of excluding aliens to the Koreysh 
from this its legal inheritance, for Mo- 
hammed himself had repeatedly distin- 
guished his own tribe as being the sole 
heirs to his authority; nor would any doc- 
tor of the specially Arabian schools listen 
to a departure from ideas so absolute. 
The Hanefite school, however, represent- 
ing those chiefly interested in accepting 
the Ottoman pretension, undertook its 
legal defence, and succeeded, in spite of 
the one great obstacle of birth, in making 
out a very tolerable case for themselves 
and the Beni Othman —a case which, in 
the absence of any rival candidate to op- 
pose to them, has since been tacitly ac- 
cepted by the majority of the Sunite 
ulema. 

The difficulty, however, was in practice 
settled by a compromise, and the dispute 











itself had long been forgotten by all but 
the learned, until within the present gen- 
eration its arguments were once more 
dragged out publicly to serve a political 
purpose. The Hanefite arguments are 
on this account interesting, and I have 
been at pains to ascertain and understand 
them; but perhaps before I state them in 
detail it will be best first briefly to run 
over the caliphal history of an earlier 
age and describe the state of things which 
Selim’s act superseded. 

Orthodox Mussulman writers recog- 
nize four distinct phases which the office 
of khalifeh has undergone, and four dis- 
tinct periods of its history. The word 
khalifeh, derived from the Arabic root 
khalafa, to “leave behind,” signifies lit- 
erally one left behind, and in the legal 
sense the relict or successor of the 
Prophet and heir to his temporal and 
spiritual power. The frst historical phase 
noticed is one of pure theocracy, in which 
the caliph or successor of Mohammed 
was saint as well as priest and king, and 
was to a certain extent inspired. It lasted 
- thirty years only, and is represented by 
the four great caliphs — Abu Bekr, Omar, 
Othman, and Ali— who receive from the 
faithful when they speak of them the title 
of Seydna, or Our Lord. The second 
phase, which lasted nearly six hundred 

ears, is that of the Arabian monarchy, 
in which the caliphate took the shape of 
hereditary temporal dominion. Its rep- 
resentatives are neither saints nor doctors 
of the law, and stand on a quite different 
footing from those who precede them. 
They begin with Mawiyeh ibn Ommiyah, 
founder of the Ommiad dynasty, and end 
with Mostasem Billah, the last sultan of 
the Abbasides. The ¢hird period is a 
phase of temporal interregnum, during 
which for nearly three hundred years the 
khalifeh exercised no sovereign rights, 
and resided as a spiritual chief only, or 
as we should now say Sheykh el Islam, 
at Cairo. The temporal authority of 
Islam, which is theoretically supposed to 
have been continued without break even 
during this period, was then in delegation 
with the Memluk sultans of Egypt and 
other Mussulman princes. The /as¢ phase 
is that of the Ottoman caliphate. 

As nearly all modern arguments re- 
specting the caliphate appeal to examples 
in the earliest period, it will be well to 
consider the origin of its institution and 
the political basis of Islam itself. Mo- 
hammedan doctors affirm that the apostle 
of God, Mohammed (on whose name be 
peace), when he fled from Mecca, did so 
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not as arebellious citizen but as a pre 
tender to authority. He was by birth a 
prince of the princely house of the Ko- 
reysh, itself the noblest tribe of Hejaz, 
and his grandfather had been supreme 
ruler in Mecca. He established himself, 
therefore, with his companions in exile 
as head of an independent political com- 
ae following in this the ancient cus- 
tom of Arabia where sections constantly, 
cut themselves off from the parent tribe 
and form new nations under the separate 
leadership of one or another member of 
their princely families. Islam, therefore, 
was from its commencement a political 
as well as a religious body, and while 
Mohammed preached to his disciples as 
a prophet, he also gave laws to them as 
their king and governor. He was their 
imam, the leader of their prayer, and he 
was their emir and kadi, prince and mag- 
istrate. Thus the supreme temporal and 
spiritual authority became linked, and 
Islam was from its beginning a nation no 
less than a Church. 

As long as Mohammed lived, this state 
of things remained unquestioned, and 
difficulties began only at his death. It is 
a point which has been much disputed 
what were the Prophet’s intentions re- 
garding this event. In early times the 
sect of Ali maintained that he had ap- 
pointed his son-in-law his heir, and others 
have held that Abu Bekr had the nomina- 
tion; but Sunites are now mostly agreed 
that no individual appointment was made, 
and that the choice of a successor was 
left to be decided by election. In any 
case the procedure followed by Moham- 
med’s bereaved followers was elective, 
and its details were in strict accordance 
with that Arabian custom on which the 
Koranic law is mainly built. 

Now, in an Arab tribe, when the sheykh 
dies, the elders of the tribe, heads of its 
great houses and sections, assemble in 
one of their number’s tent and, sitting in 
a circle, discuss the subject of his suc- 
cession. Theoretically, the choice of a 
successor is open to any one of them, for 
the tribe, however large, is all one great 
family, descended from a common ances- 
tor, and though no one from without could 
be admitted to the supreme rule, any one 
from within the tribe can hold office. 
But in practice the choice is limited toa 
few persons. The reverence of the Arabs 
for blood, and for selected strains of 
blood, prevents them, except in very ex- 
ceptional cases, from changing the dy- 
nasty of their rulers. If the dead man 
has lett behind him a son of full age and 
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respectable qualities, he will, without dis- 
pute, be acknowledged sheykh. If not, 
an uncle, a nephew, or a cousin will be 
chosen. Only in extreme circumstances 
of general danger, or of failure of heirs 
seals, can the member of a new family 
reasonably aspire to power. Moreover, 
there is no uniform law of election. ‘ The 
meeting does not pretend to give a right, 
only to confirm one; for the right lies not 
with the electors but with him who can 
maintain his election. There is, there- 
fore, no formal system of voting, but the 
elders having ascertained who among 
the dead man’s relations commands the 
strongest following, proceed to acknowl- 
edge him by the ceremony of giving him 
their hands. He then becomes their 
sheykh. It sometimes happens, however, 
that parties are so evenly divided between 
rival leaders that the tribe divides, one 
section going this way and the other that, 
until one of the leaders gives in his sub- 
mission ; otherwise the quarrel is decided 
by the sword. 

All these features of the Arabian tribal 
system of succession may be noticed in 
the first elections to the caliphate. As 
soon as it was known that Mohammed 
was indeed dead, a conclave composed of 
the elders and chief men of Islam, self- 
constituted and recognizing no special 
popular mandate, assembled in the house 
of Omar Ibnel Khattub. This conclave 
is known to jurists as the Ah/ el helli wa 
el agde, the people of the loosing and the 
knotting, because they assumed the duty 
of solving the knotty question of succes- 
sion. A nice point had to be decided, 
just such a one as has in all ages been the 
cause of civil warin Arabia. The Prophet 
had left no son, but more than ‘one near 
relation. Moreover, at that moment the 
new nation of Islam was in danger of in- 
ternal disruption, and the religious and 
the civil elements in it were on the point 
of taking up arms against each other. 
The two chief candidates were Ali Ibn 
Abutaleb and Abu Bekr, the one son-in- 
law and cousin and the other father-in- 
law of Mohammed — Ali represented the 
civil, Abu Bekr the religious party ; and 
as it happened that the latter party was 
predominant at Medina, it was on Abu 
Bekr that the choice fell. He was recog- 


nized as head of the more powerful fac- 
tion, and the chiefs gave him their hands ; 
while civil war was only prevented by the 
magnanimous submission of Ali. 

This form of succession is held by 
most Sunite doctors to be the authentic 
form intended by the Prophet, nor did the 
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three following elections differ from it in 
any essential point. It is only noticed 
that Abu Bekr designated Omar as the 
most fitting person to succeed him, and 
so in a measure directed the choice of the 
Ahl el agde. The caliph was in each in- 
stance elected by the elders at Medina, 
and the choice confirmed by its general 
acknowledgment elsewhere. 

In the time of Ali, however, a new 
principle began to make its appearance, 


“which foreshadowed a change in the na- 


ture of the caliphate. The election of 
Abu Bekr, as I have said, was determined 
by the predominant religious feeling of 
the day. He was the holiest man in 
Islam, and his government was through- 
out strictly theocratic. He not only ad- 
ministered the religious law, but was its 
interpreter and architect. He sat every 
day in the mejlis or open court of justice, 
and decided there questions of divinity as 
well as of jurisprudence. He publicly 
led the prayer in the mosque, expounded 
the Koran, and preached every Friday 
from the pulpit. He combined in his per- 
son all the functions now divided between 
the shekykh el Islam, the grand mufti, 
and the executive authorities. He was 
king and priest and magistrate, doctor of 
civil and religious law, and supreme ref- 
eree on all matters whether of opinion or 
practice; he was, in a word, the pope of 
Islam. Nor did his three successors 
abate anything of Abu Bekr’s preten- 
sions. The only power they delegated 
was the command of the Mussulman 
armies, which were then overrunning the 
world, and the government of the prov- 
inces these had conquered. Ali, how- 
ever, when he at last succeeded to the 
caliphate, found himself opposed by the 
very party whose candidate he had once 
been, and this party had gathered strength 
in the interval. With the conquest of the 
world worldly ideas had filled the hearts 
of Mussulmans, and a strong reaction also 
had set in in favor of those specially na- 
tional ideas of Arabia which religious fer- 
vor had hitherto held in check. It was 
natural, indeed inevitable, that this should 
be the case, for many conquered nations 
had embraced the faith of Islam, and, as 
Mussulmans, had become the equals of 
their conquerors, so that what elements 
of pride existed in these found their 
gratification in ideas of race and birth 
rather than of religion, ideas which the 
conquered races could not share, and 
which were the special inheritance of 
Arabia. The national party, then, had 
been reinforced, at the expense of the re- 








ligious, among the Koreysh, who were 
still at the head of all the affairs of State. 
Their leader was Mawiyeh Ibn Ommiyeh, 
a man of distinguished ability and of that 
charm of manner which high-born Arabs 
know so well how to use to their political 
ends. He had for some years been gov- 
ernor of Syria, and was more popular 
there than the pious Ali; and Syria, 
though not yet the nominal, was already 
the real seat of the Mussulman govern- 
ment. Mawiyeh therefore refused to ac- 
cept Ali’s election at Medina as valid, 
and finding himself supported by a rival 
Ahl el agde at Damascus, made that ap- 
peal to the sword which Arabian usage 
sanctions as the ultimate right of all pre- 
tenders. 

Religious writers agree in condemning 
Mawiyeh for his revolt; and while his suc- 
cession to Ali is accepted as legal, they 
place him on quite a different level from 
the four caliphs who preceded him. In 
Mawiyeh they see fulfilled that prediction 
of their Prophet, which announced that 
Islam should be ruled for thirty years by 
an imam, and ever after by a king. Mawi- 
yeh is, indeed, the type of all the later 
Mohammedan emperors. According to 
canon law, the head of the State is also 
head of the religion, but Mawiyeh ceased 
to exercise religious functions in person. 
These, unlike his predecessors, he dele- 
gated to others, and neither led the prayer 
nor preached; nor was he held to be 
either the best or the most learned man 
in Islam, as Abu Bekr and the rest had 
been. Moreover —and this is the chief 
dynastic point noticed regarding him — 
he introduced the system of heredity into 
the caliphate, nominating his son Yezid 
his successor in his own lifetime. The 
change, advantageous as it was politically, 
is regarded as a religious falling off. 
Henceforth the caliphs, whether of the 
Ommiad or afterwards of the Abbaside 
families, were not in reality elected, 
though the form of confirmation by the 
ulema was gone through; and they af- 
fected to succeed by right of birth, not by 
the voice of the people. During the 
whole period of the Arabian caliphate we 
only notice one Prince of the Faithful 
who busied himself much with religious 
learning, and few who personally exer- 
cised the magisterial functions. Only 
once we read of an Abbaside caliph in- 
sisting on his right of leading the prayer, 
and this was probably the effect of an 
accidental jealousy. As a rule the tem- 
poral government of Islam was intrusted 
to a sadraszam or grand vizier, the 
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spiritual duty of prayer to a aid or 
deputy imam, and the elaboration or in- 
terpretation of law and doctrine to such 
ulema or mujtaheddin as could command 
a following. The character of the khali- 
feh, however, was still essentially sacred. 
He was of the Koreysh and of the blood 
of the Prophet, and so was distinct from 
the other princes of the world. As their 
political power decayed, the Abbasides 
fell indeed into the hands of adventurers 
who even occasionally used them as pup- 
pets for their own ambitious ends; but 
the office was respected, and neither the 
Kurdish Saladdin, nor Togral Bey, nor 
Malek Shah, nor any of the Seljukian 
emirs el Amara dared meddle personally 
with the title of caliph. 

The Ommiad dynasty, founded by 
Mawiyeh, reigned at Damascus eighty- 
five years, and was then succeeded ona 
new appeal to the sword in A.D. 750 by 
the descendants of another branch of the 
Koreysh — the Beni Abbas — who trans- 
ferred the capital of Islam to Bagdad, and 
survived as temporal sovereigns there for 
five hundred years. 

This second period of Islam, though 
containing her greatest glories and her 
highest worldly prosperity, is held to be 
less complete by divines than the first 
thirty years which had preceded it. Islam 
was no longer one. To say nothing of 
the Persian and Arabian schisms, the 
orthodox world itself was divided, and 
rival caliphs had established themselves 
independently in Spainand Egypt. More- 
over, during the last two centuries the 
temporal power of the caliphs was prac- 
tically in delegation to the Seljuk Turks, 
who acted as mayors of the palace, and 
their spiritual power was unsupported by 
any show of sanctity or learning. It was 
terminated forcibly by the pagan Holagu, 
who at the head of the Mongols sacked 
Bagdad in 1258. 

The third period of caliphal history saw 
all temporal power wrested from the 
caliphs. Islam, on the destruction of the 
Arabian monarchy, resolved itself intoa 
number of separate States, each governed 
by its own bey or sultan, who in his qual- 
ity of temporal prince was head also of 
religion within his own dominions. The 
Mongols, converted to the faith of Mecca, 
founded a Mohammedan empire in the 
east; the Seljuk Turks, replaced by the 
Ottoman, reigned in Asia Minor; the 
Barbary States had their own rulers ; and 
Egypt was governed by that strange 
dynasty of slaves, the Mameluke sultans. 
Nowhere was a supreme temporal head of 
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Islam to be seen, and the name of khali- 
feh as that of a reigning sovereign ceased 
any longer to be heard of in the world. 
Only the nominal succession of the 
Prophet was obscurely preserved at Cairo, 
whither the survivors of the family of 
Abbas had betaken themselves on the 
massacre of their house at Bagdad. 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise 
position of these titular caliphs under the 
Mameluke monarchy in Egypt. That 
they were little known to the world in 
general is certain; and one is sometimes 
tempted to suspect the complete authen- 
ticity of the succession preserved through 
them. Contemporary Christian writers 
do not mention them, and it is evident 
from Sir John Mandeville and others that 
in Syria the Egyptian sultan himself was 
talked of as head of the Mussulman reli- 
gion. I have heard their position com- 
pared with that of the present sheykhs el 
Islam in Cairo and Constantinople — that 
is to say they were appointed by the sul- 
tan, and were made use of by him as a 
means of securing Mussulman allegiance 
—and I believe this to have been all their 
real status. They are cited, however, as 
in some sense sovereigns by Hanefite 
teachers, whose argument it is that the 
succession of the Prophet has never 
lapsed, or Islam been without a recog- 
nized temporal head. The sultans, neither 
of Egypt nor of India, nor till Selim’s 
time of the Turkish empire, ever claimed 
for themselves the title of kalifeh, nor 
did the Sherifal family of Mecca, who 
alone of them might have claimed it legal- 
ly as Koreysh. Neither did Tamerlane 
nor any of the Mussulman Mongols who 
reigned at Bagdad. The fact is, we may 
assume the caliphate was clean forgotten 
at the time Selim bethought him of it as 
an instrument of power. 

It must, then, have been an interesting 
and startling novelty with Mussulmans to 
hear of this new pretender to the ancient 
dignity — interesting, because the name 
khalifeh was connected with so many of 
the bygone glories of Islam; startling, 
because he who claimed it seemed by 
birth incapable of doing so. The Hane- 
fite ulema, however, as I have said, un- 
dertook Selim’s defence, or rather that of 
his successors, for Selim himself died not 
a year afterwards, and succeeded in prov- 
ing, to the general satisfaction of the ma- 
jority of Sunites, that the house of Othman 

ad a good and valid title to the rank 
they had assumed. Their chief arguments 
were as follows. The house of Othman, 
they asserted, ruled spiritually by, — 
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1. The right of the sword, that is to 
say, the de facto possession of the sov- 
ereign title. It was argued that, the ca- 
liphate being a necessity (and this all 
orthodox Mussulmans admit), it was also 
necessary that the de facto holder of the 
title should be recognized as legally the 
caliph, util a claimant with a better title 
should appear. Now the first qualifica- 
tion of a claimant was that he should 
claim, and the second that he should be 
supported by a party; and Selim had 
both claimed the caliphate and supported 
his pretensions at the head of an army. 
He had challenged the world to produce 
a rival, and no rival had been found — 
none, at least, which the Hanefite school 
acknowledged, for the sultan of Morocco 
they had never accepted, and the last de- 
scendant of the Abbasides had waived his 
rights. In support of the proposition that 
the sword could give a title they cited the 
examples of Mawiyeh, who thus estab- 
lished his right against the family of Alli, 
and of Abu el Abbas, who had thus estab- 
lished his against that of Mawiyeh. 

2. Election, that is the sanction of a 
legal body of elders. It was argued that, 
as the Ahl el agde had been removed 
from Medina to Damascus, and from 
Damascus to Bagdad, and from Bagdad 
to Cairo, so it had been once more legally 
removed from Cairo to Constantinople. 
Selim had brought with him to St. Sophia’s 
some of the ulema of the Azhar mosque 
in Cairo, and these, in conjunction with 
the Turkish ulema, had elected him or 
ratified his election. A form of election 
is to the present day observed at Con- 
stantinople in token of this right; and 
each new sultan of the house of Othman, 
as he succeeds to the temporal sover- 
eignty of Turkey, must wait before being 
recognized as caliph till he has received 
the sword of office at the hands of the 
ulema. This ceremony it is customary to 
perform in the Mosque of Ayub. 

3. Nomination. Sultan Selim, as has 
been already said, obtained from Muta- 
wakkel, a descendent of the Abbasides 
and himself titularly caliph, a full cession 
of all the caliphal rights of that family. 
The fact, as far as it goes, is historical, 
and the only flaw in the argument would 
seem to be that Mutawakkel had no right 
thus to dispose of a title to an alien, 
which was his own only in virtue of his 
birth. The case, indeed, was very much 
as though the emperor of Germany, hav- 
ing possessed himself of London, should 
obtain from Don Carlos a cession of the 
throne of Spain; or as though Napoleon 
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should have got such a cession of the 
papacy, in 1813, from Pius VII. Still it 
is insisted upon strongly by the Hanefite 
divines as giving a more permanent dy- 
nastic title than either of the previous 
pleas. As a precedent for nomination 
they cite the act of Abu Bekr, who on his 
death-bed recommended Omar as his suc- 
cessor in the caliphate. 

4. The guardianship of the two shrines, 
that is to say of Mecca and Jerusalem, 
but especially of Mecca. It has been as- 
serted by some of the ulema, and it is cer- 
tainly a common opinion at the present 
day, that the sovereignty of Hejaz is in 
itself sufficient title to the caliphate. It 
seems certainly to have been so consid- 
ered in the first age of Islam, and many a 
bloody war was then fought for the right 
of protecting the Beyt Allah; but the 
connection of Hejaz with the empire of 
the caliphs has been too.often broken to 
make this a very tenable argument. In 
the tenth century it was held by the Kar- 
mathian heretics, in the thirteenth by the 
imams of Sana, and for seven years in 
the present century by the Wabhabis. 
Still the de facto sovereignty of the Hara- 
meyn, or two shrines, was one of Selim’s 
pleas ; and it is one which has reappeared 
in modern arguments respecting the ca- 
liphal rights of his descendants. 

5. Possession of the amanat or sacred 
relics. This last was a plea addressed to 
the vulgar rather than to the learned ; but 
it is one which cannot be passed by un- 
noticed here, for it exercises a powerful 
influence at the present day over the ig- 
norant mass of Mussulmans. It was as- 
serted, and is still a pious belief, that 
from the sack of Bagdad, in 1258, certain 
relics of the Prophet and his companions 
were saved and brought to Cairo, and 
thence transferred by Selim to Constan- 
tinople. These were represented to con- 
Stitute the imperial insignia of office, and 
their possession to give a title to the 
caliphal succession. They consisted of 
the cloak of the Prophet borne by his sol- 
diers as a standard, of some hairs from 
his beard, and of the sword of Omar. 
The vulgar believe them to be still pre- 
served: in the Mosque of Ayub; and 
though the ulema no longer insist on 
their authenticity, they are often referred 
to as an additional test of the sultan’s 
right. 

Such, then, were the arguments of the 
Hanefite school, who defended Selim’s 
claim, and such they are with regard to 
his successors of the house of Othman. 
By the world at large they seem to have 





been pretty generally accepted, the more 
so as the Turkish sultans, having only a 
political end in view, were satisfied with 
their. formal recognition by their own sub- 
jects, and did not bring the question to 
an issue with their independent neigh- 
bors. Neither the Mogul emperors at 
Delhi nor the Sheriffs of Morocco were 
called upon to acknowledge temporal or 
spiritual supremacy in the Ottoman sul- 
tans, nor did these affect an every-da 

use of the ancient title they had assumed. 
In India the head of the house of Othman 
was still known to Moslems as padishah 
or sultan er Roum, the Roman emperor, 
the most powerful of Mussulman princes, 
but not in any special manner the head of 
their religion, certainly not their sover- 
eign. The ulema, indeed, such as were 
Hanefites, admitted him to be legally 
khalifeh ; but many of the Shafite school 
denied this, pleading still that as an alien 
to the Koreysh his claim was illegal, 
while to the ignorant mass of the people 
he remained almost unknown. The sul- 
tans themselves were doubtless to blame 
for this, seeing that the spiritual functions 
of their new office were left almost en- 
tirely unperformed. For it cannot be too 
strongly insisted on that the assumption 
of the caliphate was to the house of Oth- 
man only a means to an end, viz. the con- 
solidation of its worldly power upon a 
recognized basis, and that, once that end 
obtained, the temporal dignity of sultan 
was all that they really considered. Thus 
they never sought to exercise the right 
appertaining to the caliphal office of ap- 
pointing naibs, or deputy imams, in the 
lands outside their dominions, or to inter- 
fere with doctrinal matters at home, ex- 
cept where such might prejudice the 
interests of their rule. With regard to 
these, the theologians of Constantinople, 
having satisfactorily settled the caliphal 
dispute, and pronounced the house of 
Othman forever heirs to the dignity they 
had assumed, were recommended by the 
head of the State to busy themselves no 
further with doctrinal matters, and to 
consider the i/tahad, or development of 
new dogma, altogether closed for the fu- 
ture in their schools. Soliman the Mag- 
nificent, Selim’s heir, especially insisted 
upon this. He had already promulgated 
a series of decrees affecting the civil ad- 
ministration of his empire, which he had 
declared to be immutable; and an immu- 
tability, too, in dogma he thought would 
still further secure the peace and stability 
of his rule. Nor did he meet with aught 
but approval here from the Hanefite di- 
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vines. The Turkish ulema, ever since 
their first appearance in the Arabian 
schools in the eleventh century, finding 
themselves at a disadvantage through 
their ignorance of the sacred language, 
and being constitutionally adverse to in- 
tellectual effort, had maintained the prop- 
osition that mental repose was the true 
feature of orthodoxy, and in their fetwas 
had consistently relied on authority and 
rejected original argument. They there- 
fore readily seconded the sultan in his 
views. Argument on first principles was 
formally forbidden in the schools; and 
for the interpretation of existing law two 
offices were invented —the one for dog- 
matic, the other for practical decisions, 
those of the sheykh el Islam and the 
great mufti. This closing of doctrinal 
inquiry by the Ottoman sultans, and the 
removal of the seat of supreme spiritual 
government from the Arabian atmosphere 
of Cairo to the Tartar atmosphere of the 
Bosphorus, was the direct and immediate 
cause of the religious stagnation which 
Islam suffered from so conspicuously in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
We have now brought the history of 
the caliphate down to the period which I 
described in my last paper as one of in- 
tellectual torpor for Islam. It was a 
lethargy from which there seemed no 
awakening, and which to contemporaries, 
Voltaire among the rest, seemed closel 
approximating to the death of unbelief. 
In spite of Soliman’s eternal arrange- 
ments, the temporal power of the house 
of Othman was wofully diminished, and 
the spiritual prestige of the sultans was 
gone with Mussulmans. By the middle 
of the last century the title of caliph, 
even in their own dominions, was all but 
forgotten, and the court of Constantino- 
ple was become a byword for its vice and 
infidelity. It can therefore be well imag- 
ined that the awakening of religious feel- 
ing, which I also described as having 
been produced by the Wahhabite move- 
ment, especially menaced the sultan in 
his caliphal pretensions. By the begin- 
ning of the present century the serious 
world of Islam was already ripening for 
a change, and the title of the caliphate 
seemed open to whoever should re-invent 
and prove himself worthy to wear it. 
Two men certainly then dreamed of its 
acquisition, both men of supreme genius, 
and holding the elements of success in 
their hands. Nor can it be doubted that 
either of them would have achieved his 
ambition but for the appearance against 
them of a material power greater than 





their own, and which then, for the first 
time, began to make itself felt as para- 
mount in Asia. That power was En. 
gland, and the ambitions she thwarted 
there were those of Bonaparte and Me- 
hemet Ali. 

It is not, I believe, sufficiently under- 
stood how vast a scheme was overthrown 
by the battle of the Nile. Napoleon’s 
mind was formed for dominion in the 
East, and where he failed in Europe he 
would have infallibly succeeded in Asia. 
There little policies are useless, and great 
ones root themselves in a congenial soil; 
and he was possessed with an idea which 
must have flourished. His English op- 
ponents, judging him only by the scale of 
their own thoughts, credited him with the 
inferior design of invading India through 
Persia, and called ita mad one; but In- 
dia was, in fact, a small part only of his 
programme. When he publicly pro- 
nounced the Kelemat at Cairo, and pro- 
fessed the faith of Islam, he intended to 
be its head, arguing rightly that what had 
been possible three hundred years before 
to Selim was possible also then to him. | 
Nor would the Mussulman world have 
been much more astonished in 1799 at 
being asked to accept a Bonaparte for 
caliph, than it was in 1519 at being asked 
to accept an Ottoman. With Napoleon’s 
genius for war, and but for the disastrous 
sea fight on the Nile, all this might have 
been, and more; and it is conceivable 
that Europe, taken in reverse by a great 
Moslem multitude, might have suffered 
worse disasters than any the actual Napo- 
leonic wars procured her, while a more 
durable empire might have been founded 
on the Nile or Bosphorus than the Bona- 
partes were able to establish on the Seine. 
As it was, it was an episode and no more, 
useful only to the few who saw it near 
enough to admire and understand.* 

Among these who saw and understood 
was Mehemet Ali, the Albanian adven- 
turer, who undertook the government of 
Egypt when England restored it to the 
Porte. Bonaparte from the first was his 
model, and he inherited from him this 
vision of a new caliphate, the greatest of 
the Napoleonic ideas, and worked per- 
sistently to realize it. He was within an 
ace of succeeding. In 1839 Mehemet Ali 
had Mecca, Cairo, and Jerusalem in his 


* The original diary of Lascaris, Napoleon’s agent 
with the Arabs, has, [ understand, within the last two 
years been discovered at Aleppo and purchased by the 
French government. Its publication, whenever that 
may be decided on, will, if 1 am not quite mistaken, 
throw new and important light on Napoleon’s Egyptian 
career. 












hands, and he had defeated the sultan at 
Konia, and was advancing through Asia 
Minor on Constantinople. There, with- 
out doubt, he would have proclaimed him- 
self caliph, having all the essential ele- 
ments of the sultan’s admitted right on 
which to found a new claim. 

Nor is it probable that he would have 
found much religious opposition to the 
realization of his scheme from the Turk- 
ish ulema. These, already alarmed by 
Sultan Murad’s administrative reforms, 
would hardly have espoused the sultan’s 
defence with any vigor; and though Me- 
hemet Ali himself was open to a charge 
of latitudinarianism, he had the one great 
claim upon orthodox Islam of having de- 
livered the holy cities of Mecca and Me- 
dina from the Wahbhabis. The house of 
Othman, indeed, at this time had begun 
to stink — not only in the nostrils of the 
outside world, but in that of the Hanefite 
school itself ; and as these had formerly 
accepted Selim, so they might very well, 
in 1839, have accepted Mehemet Ali. 
But this attempt, too, was stopped by 
England in pursuance of a policy which it 
is difficult now not to regret. The too 
venturous Arnaout was sent back to his 
viceroyalty in Egypt, and the house of 
Othman was entrusted with a new lease 
of spiritual sovereignty, if not yet of spir- 
itual power. 

The reigns of Abd el Mejid and of 
Abd el Aziz are remarkable with Mussul- 
mans as having witnessed a complete dis- 
sociation of interests between the imperial 
government and the Old Hanefite school 
of ulema. I have no space here to dis- 
cuss the nature of the reforms attempted 
and partly effected in the Ottoman em- 
pire between the years 1839 and 1869 as a 
concession to the clamor of Europe. 
They were instituted not by and through 
religion, as they should have been, but in 
defiance of it, and so failed to find accept- 
ance anywhere with religious people. All 
changes so attempted must fail in Islam 
because they have in them the inevitable 
vice of illegality, and I hope to have an 
opportunity of explaining later the manner 
in which alone a true reform can hope to 
find acceptance. For the present I only 
note the promulgation of the Hatti Hu- 
mayoum and its kindred decrees as points 
in the history of the Ottoman caliphate’s 
decline, and as direct reasons for the reac- 
tionary change of front which we now 
witness in the policy of Constantindple. 
Abd el Mejid for his ill-judged attempts 
gained with Mussulmans the name of an 
unbeliever, and his son was deposed in 
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the way we all know as a breaker of the 
religious Jaw. For a moment, however, 
Abd el Aziz seems to have seen the true 
nature of his position and to have had 
some idea of the ré/e required of him, as 
the following incident will show. It 
marks at any rate the epoch pretty ex- 
actly when a revival of the sultan’s spirit- 
ual pretensions, as a settled policy, was 
first resolved on in Turkey. The cir- 
cumstances have been narrated to me as 
follows : — 

Quite in the early days of Abd el Aziz’s 
reign a certain statesman, a man of origi- 
nal genius and profoundly versed in the 
knowledge both of Europe and of the 
East, and especially of the religious his- 
tory of Islam, came to Constantinople. 
He was a friend of Rushdi Pasha, then 
the grand vizier, and of others of the 
party of young Turkey, men who were 
seeking by every means, fair and foul, to 
reorganize and strengthen the central au- 
thority of the empire. To these, and sub- 
sequently, in an interview, to the sultan 
himself, he urged the advantage which 
might accrue to the Ottoman government 
both as a means of controlling the prov- 
inces and as a weapon against European 
diplomacy if the spiritual authority of the 
sultan as caliph were put more promi- 
nently forward. He suggested especially 
to Abd el Aziz that his real strength lay 
in the reorganization not of his temporal 
but of his spiritual forces; and he ex- 
pressed his wonder that so evident a 
source of strength had been so little 
drawn on. He pointed out the impor- 
tance of the Mussulman populations out- 
side the empire to the sultan, and urged 
that these should be brought as much as 
possible within the sphere of Constanti- 
nople influence. The Barbary States, 
Mussulman India, and central Asia might 
thus become to all intents and purposes, 
save that of tribute, subjects of the Porte. 
In early times it had been a duty of the 
caliphs to appoint in all the provinces of: 
Islam imams or deputies to represent 
their spiritual authority, and it was sug- 
gested that these should once more be 
appointed. An imam, or leader of their 
public prayer, is a necessity with orthodox 
Mussulmans, and in default of legal ap- 
pointment from the caliph, who is him- 
self the supreme imam, the faithful had 
been constrained to apply either to the 
local governments for such appointment 
or to elect the functionary themselves. 
This they acknowledged to be illegal, 
and would willingly revert to the more 
legitimate system; while the re-establish- 
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ment of such a hierarchy would bring an 
enormous accession of spiritual power to 
Constantinople. It was also shown to 
Abd el Aziz how all-important Arabia was 
to his position, and how greatly the 
means of influence there had been neg- 
lected. 

I am informed by one present at this 
interview that Abd el Aziz was not only 
delighted at the idea, but profoundly as- 
tonished. He seems to have had no no- 
tion previously either of the historical 
dignity of the spiritual office he held nor 
of its prerogatives, and for a while his 
thoughts were turned in the direction 
pointed out tohim. He sent for the chief 
ulema and asked them if all he heard was 
true; and when he found their ideas to be 
entirely in unison with the advice just 
given him, he commissioned the sheykh 
el Islam to push forward the doctrine of 
his spiritual leadership by all the means 
in his power. Missionaries were conse- 
quently despatched to every part of the 
Mussulman world, and especially to India 
and the Barbary States, to explain the 
Hanefite dogma of the caliphate; and 
though at first these met with little suc- 
cess they eventually gained their object 
in those countries where believers were 
obliged to live under infidel rule, so 
much so that in a few years the Ottoman 
caliphate became once more a recognized 
“question” in the schools. They were 
aided in this by a powerful instru- 
ment, then first employed in Turkey, the 
press. A newspaper in Arabic called the 
Fawaid was started at Constantinople un- 
der the direction of one Achmet Faris, a 
convert to Islam and a man of great lit- 
erary ability and knowledge of Arabic, 
who already had views on the subject of 
the caliphate; and this organ consistently 
advocated the new policy of the ulema. 
The official clique in Stamboul were, how- 
ever, at that time still intent on their own 
projects, and the party of young Turkey, 
then in the ascendant, only half under- 
stood the part to be played 4 religion in 
their scheme of administrative reform for 
the empire. Besides —and this was the 
chief hindrance to the ulema — Abd el 
Aziz was not a man capable of seriously 
carrying out a great political idea, being 
little else than a man of pleasure. He 
and his government consequently soon 
drifted back into the groove of his prede- 
cessors’ material policy, which relied for 
its strength on the physical force of arms, 
foreign loans, and the intrigues of offi- 
cials. The only practical action taken by 
Ottoman ministers in the line indicated 
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were the twin crusades proclaimed against 
the Wabhabis of Hasa and the heretical 
imams of Sana. The old Turkish ulema, 
however, were not thus to be satisfied. 
They had determined on carrying out the 
idea they had adopted, and on forcing the 
sultan to put himself openly at the head 
of a religious and reactionary movement; 
and when they found that Abd el Aziz 
could not be made to act consistently as 
caliph, they deposed him, and thus opened 
a way for the true hero of their idea, the 
present sultan, Abd el Hamid. 

The advent of this latest scion of the 
house of Othman to the spiritual succes- 
sion of the Prophet, though a godsend in 
appearance to religious Moslems, cannot 
but be regarded by all who wish Islam 
well as a very great misfortune. It is 
almost certain that if Abd el Mejid and 
Abd el Aziz and Murad had been suc- 
ceeded by another of those senseless 
monarchs who have so often filled the im- 
perial throne, the Ottoman caliphate 
would already have been a thing of the 
past, at least as regards the larger and 
more intelligent part of Islam. In the 
collapse of its physical power in 1879, the 
official camarilla of Constantinople would 
have been unable to control the move- 
ment of revolt against the spiritual and 
temporal sovereignty of the sultan, and 
something would have taken its place 
offering a more possible foundation for 
true religious reform. Arabia would in 
all probability have by this time asserted 
its independence, and under a new caliph- 
ate of the Koreysh would have been 
attracting the sympathies and the adhe- 
sion of the Eastern world. There might 
have been schisms and religious convul- 
sions, but at least there would have been 
life; and what Islam requires is to live. 
But unfortunately Abd el Hamid was 
neither a mere voluptuary nor an imbecile, 
and catching, by an instinct which one 
cannot but admire, the one rope of safety 
which remained for him and his house, he 
placed himself at the head of the extreme 
reactionary party of Islam, and thus put 
back for a while the hour of fate. It is 
difficult to gain accurate information as to 
Abd el Hamid’s character and religious 
opinions, but I believe it may be safely 
asserted that he represents in these latter 
the extremest Hanefite views. In youth 
he was, for a prince, a serious man, show- 
ing a taste for learning, especially for 
geography and history; and though not 
an adem he has some knowledge of his 
religion. It may therefore be taken for 
granted that he is sincere in his belief of 
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his own spiritual position —it is easy to 
be sincere where one’s interest lies in be- 
lieving; and I have it from one who saw 
him at the time that on the day soon after 
his accession, when, according to the cus- 
tom already mentioned, he received the 
sword at the Mosque of Ayub, he aston- 
ished his courtiers with the sudden change 
in his demeanor. All the afternoon of 
that day he talked to them of his spiritual 
rank in language which for centuries had 
not been heard in the precincts of the 
Seraglio. It is certain, too, that his first 
act, when delivered from the pressure of 
the Russian invasion, was to organize 
afresh the propagandism already begun, 
and to send out new missionaries to In- 
dia and the Barbary States to preach the 
doctrine of his own caliphal authority to 
the Moslems ix partibus infidelium. His 
language, too, to strangers from external 
Islam was from the first that of a spirit- 
ual rather than a temporal prince, and 
with the European ambassadors he has 
used this position consistently and most 
effectually. It is no mean proof of Abd 
el Hamid’s ability that he should have 
invented the Mussulman non possumus 
with which he has disconcerted our diplo- 
macy. In private life he is said to be 
regular at his prayers, though it is also 
said that he conforms to the custom of 
Turkish sultans in as regularly espousing 
a new slave each Friday. He is at the 
same time a liberal patron of dervishes, 
workers of miracles, and holy men. These 
he is at pains to seek out and receive hon- 
orably. In his administration he con- 
forms, wherever he is himself the actor, 
strictly to the Sheriat, and on doubtful 
points consults always the mufti or sheykh 
el Islam. He has shown no inconsider- 
able firmness in resisting European de- 
mands when they contravened the canon 
law.* 

For all these reasons it will be readily 
understood that Abd el Hamid has gained 
not only the support of his old Turkish 
ulema, but the sympathy of a very con- 
siderable section of opinion outside his 
dominions. From a traitor to the cause 
of religion the Ottoman sultan has come 
to be looked upon, East and West, as 
once more its champion; and with the 
old-fashioned, reactionary school Abd el 
Hamid is fast growing into a hero. A 


* In the recent trial of the murderers of Abdel Aziz, 
Abd el Hamid has departed from his usual adherence 
to the Sheriat. It is a lapsus which may one day be 
taken hold of against him, should the ulema need to 
depose him. He is said to have yielded to the advice 
of an European confidant who directs the details of his 
diplomacy with Europe. 
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year ago, when I was at Jeddah, this was 
not yet the case, but it would seem to be 
so now. Then even the people of his 
own party spoke of him doubtfully, and 
he certainly excited no enthusiasm amon 
them. They did not understand him, an 
thought that he was playing a part. He 
was said to be of Armenian parentage (on 
his mother’s side) and his sincerity as a 
Moslem was suspected. It seemed impos- 
sible one born in Abd el Mejid’s Seraglio 
should be aserious man. Besides he had 
not yet shown his strength, and to be 
strong is to bea hero everywhere. But 
within the last eight months events have 
marched rapidly. Abd el Hamid has 
played his cards successfully in Greece, 
in Albania, and with the Kurds. He has 
not been afraid of England and has 
shown a bold front against infidel reforms. 
He has had the courage under the eyes of 
Europe to arrest their protégé, Midhat, 
and to try him for murder. Lastly, the 
French have played into his hands in 
Tunis, and he has thus gained a footing of 
sympathy with the Mussulmans of north 
Africa, a population which has for cen- 
turies opposed his claims. Twenty years 
ago it would have been absolutely impos- 
sible for an Ottoman sultan to awaken 
any loyal feeling in any Arab breast. 
Tunis then specially boasted her inde- 
pendence of the Porte, and even the Hane- 
fites of the seacoast towns of Africa 
would have scouted the idea of fighting 
for the Turk. Now the Malekites them- 
selves, the Puritans of Kerwan, are mov- 
ing at Abd el Hamid’s nod. He would 
seem, too, to be stirring with some suc- 
cess in Egypt, and Indian Mussulmans 
are praying for him publicly in their 
mosques. Everywhere the reactionary 
party is standing to its arms, and is be- 
ginning to recognize a leader in this sup- 
ple Armenian khalifeh, who is defying 
Europe, and seems willing, if necessary, 
to lead them one day on a Jehad. 

With all this, however, it must not be 
supposed that orthodox Islam is by any 
means yet won back to Constantinople. 
Turkey, 1 have shown, and the Hanefite 
school, are far from being the whole of 
the Mohammedan world; and side by 
side with the fanatical obduracy of the 
Ottoman State party and the still fiercer 
Puritanism of the Melkites there exists 
an intelligent and hopeful party favorable 
to religious reform. Shafite Arabia is its 
stronghold, but it is powerful too in 
Egypt and further east. With ita first 
article of faith is that the house of Oth- 
man has been and is the curse of Islam, 
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and that its end is at hand. In spite of 
Abd el Hamid’s pious appeals to the 
Sheriat they look upon him as one who 
troubleth Islam. He is the representa- 
tive of the party most bitterly opposed to 
all of good. They know that as long ag 
there is an Ottoman caliph, whether his 
name be Abd el Aziz or Abd el Hamid, 
moral progress is impossible, that the 
ijtahad cannot be re-opened, and that no 
such reformation of doctrine and practice 
can be attempted as would alone enable 
their faith to cope with modern infidelity. 
They see moreover that, notwithstanding 
his affected legality, Abd el Hamid’s rule is 
neither juster nor more in accordance with 
the Mussulman law than that of his pre- 
decessors. The same vices of adminis- 
tration are found in it, and the same reck- 
lessness for his Mussulman subjects’ 
welfare. Of all the lands of Islam his 
own are probably those where Abd el 
Hamid has now the most scanty follow- 
ing. Constantinople is after all his weak 
point, for the Young Turkish school is 
far from dead, the vicissitudes of life and 
death follow each other closely on the 
Bosphorus, and the liberal party can bet- 
ter afford than the reactionary to wait. 
The death or fall of Abd el Hamid, when- 
ever it may happen, would immediately 
decide a movement counter to the Otto- 
man caliphate. 

’ What form this may eventually take I 
shall endeavor in my next paper to show. 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
MY TROUBLES IN RUSSIA, 


TROUBLE THE FIRST. 


I HAVE been travelling without inter- 
mission all night and the greater part of 
a day between Berlin and the Russian 
frontier, Verballen; and I hope to pro- 
ceed “without let or hindrance” to my 
destination, the university town of Dor- 

at. It is the month of August, and blaz- 
ing hot. I am in a third-class carriage, 
full of trading Israelites, and the air is 
heavy with garlic. Moreover, I have 
been forming part of an interesting ta- 
bleau for the last six hours with one of 
the chosen race, who has been falling 
asleep at intervals and letting his oily 
head slip on to my shoulder; which you 
may be sure I do not bear patiently. The 
combined result of all is that I am hot, 
dusty, weary, headachy, thirsty, and cross. 

I am only eighteen, and trying my wings 
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for the first time, and need scarcely add 
that I am a governess; for what English 
mother’s child would be journeying alone 
towards the land of barbarians but one 
of my profession? Notthat I would draw 
upon the reader’s pity; for I have been 
very jolly and bopetel, and much amused 
nearly all the way; but really things have 
been a good deal against me these six 
hours. The train seems to crawl along; 
and the engine belches forth great vol- 
umes of stifling smoke, and makes more 
noise than a score of English engines. 
But we stop at last, and this is Verballen! 
I am out of the train in a trice, and surge 
upon the platform amidst a sea of tear- 
ing, struggling, excited people, each 
screaming at the top of his, or her, voice 
in a different language, and frantically 
dragging luggage about. I am carried 
hither and thither, powerless, at the mercy 
of this human tempest, until I drift at 
last into a large square hall, which is 
station, custom-house, money exchange, 
refreshment, and other minor offices all 
in one. 

I sight my boxes with their brand-new 
covers, and rush upon them breathless 
and relieved. Piles of luggage stand 
about, waiting to be examined by the cus- 
tom-house officers, amongst which a num- 
ber of wild, dishevelled females run riot. 
The men are quieter; they hold out their 
keys to the officers, and get served first. 
It is amazing the number of officials that 
are required for so simple a matter. There 
are numbers examining the boxes, num- 
bers looking on, and numbers at a table 
in the centre of the hall, inclosed by 
counters, where passports are examined. 
I sit down on the top of the biggest of 
my boxes, and wait; my turn may come 
some time. Not that 1 feel calm. I am 
almost blinded with excitement, feeling 
sure the train will move on without me in 
the end; but as 1 cannot speak Russ, I 
resign myself to wait until such time as 
I shall fall under some one’s notice. 

I watch my Jewish friend — he who has 
slept so peacefully on my shoulder —en- 
gaged in a haggling contest with officials. 
They splutter and hiss and scream at 
each other over some wares ; but the Jew, 
of course, is worsted, and pays out some 
dirty paper roubles, one at a time, whilst 
his voice declines from a scream intoa 
whine. I sit and watch from my perch 
with uneasy interest, taking in other 
scenes of like description with eyes which 
smart with being opened too wide, until 
the hubbub has almost subsided, and peo- 
ple are scalding their mouths with coffee 
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and tea. Then, there being no one else, 
I am at length taken into consideration. 

I give up my keys with trembling 
fingers, turn red and white and red again, 
and feel painfully conscious that I am 
looking as if I had quantities of smug- 
gled goods concealed. Half a dozen offi- 
cials have seized upon my boxes, and are 
tearing the strings off the covers. One, 
whose business it is to look on, asks me 
something in Russ, as the lids are raised. 
I look at him cringingly, feeling that I 
am looking more like a culprit than ever, 
and mournfully shake my head. The men 
are beginning to search; but on a sign 
from their superior, the lids are slammed, 
and I am once more in possession of my 
keys. 

What next? I look around bewildered ; 
but find myself unceremoniously pushed 
to the counter, where a Russian hand, 
white and bejewelled, is held out for my 
passport. I keep this precious talisman 
in a little leather bag attached to my belt; 
and after much nervous fumbling at the 
steel clasp, which is stiff and obstinate, 
it is produced. Then a period of awful 
suspense. I watch my passport travel 
round the table from hand to hand; then 
a consultation takes place over it, and — 
it is laid aside! I see one passport after 
another signed and returned to its owner, 
and the owner dash off to the refresh- 
ments, but mine still lies unheeded. Now 
I am absolutely the last at the counter, 
and my breath comes short and fast. 
What are they going to do with it and 
me? An official approaches me—evi- 
dently the chief—and puts a question. 
I shake my head dejectedly in token of 
my inability to understand; and at this 
moment his arm is touched by a clerk in 
uniform, who holds my passport out, and 
explains something. The Jump in my 
throat, which has been gradually swelling, 
now almost chokes me as I watch the two 
faces. The handsomest and kindest — 
for it is both a handsome and a pleasant 
face —is turned to me again, and this 
—_ its owner addresses me in good En- 

lish. 
. “T am sorry, madam, to have detained 
you; but it would appear that there is 
some omission in your pass. You have 
not had it signed in Berlin?” 

“No; they never told me; I did not 
know” —with a tearful quiver in my 
voice. 

“Ah, it is a pity. This will occasion 
you a little delay; the pass must be re- 
turned to the German frontier.” 

“But what amI todo? Shall I not be 





able to go on with this train?” I ask in 
gasps. 

Alas ! the two doors leading out to the 
platform are being unlocked, and already 
passengers are streaming forth to resume 
their seats. Burning tears rush to m 
eyes and obliterate my vision; I das 
them away impatiently, so intent am I on 
reading the thoughtful, sympathetic face 
before me. 

“T regret it much,” he continues ; “ but 
you cannot even stay at Verballen, where 
I should have had pleasure in waiting on 
you, but must return again to Edkunen.” 

My cup of woe is full. I lean heavily 
against the counter, in despair, and give 
myself up to dumb misery. My friend — 
for such he now is—lifts a leaf of the 
counter which divides us, and passes 
through to my side. 

“No, no; do not be so distressed,” he 
says soothingly. “It is nothing, I assure 
you—nothing at all—a mere form. 
You will have everything done for you; 
I will give special charge. You will be 
conducted to Edkunen, and escorted to 
an hotel which is comfortable, by this 
gentleman ” [here I uncover one red and 
swollen eye, and behold another Russian 
official standing at a respectful distance, 
cap in hand, waiting to “take me up” ]; 
“and to-morrow, at three o’clock, he will 
come for you again, to conduct you back. 
It is nothing at all, I assure you.” 

He says a great deal more which is very 
kind ; and through it all I hear the engine 
shriek and puff away towards Plescow, 
leaving me behind. 

When a hardship is inevitable, it be- 
comes easier to bear; my tears already 
begin to stream less copiously, and at 
length cease altogether; and I look — 
still with deep dejection — away out of the 
window at the bright sky. 

“ But I am sure you have not eaten for 
many hours,” says my friend at length; 
“you will take some refreshment before 
you set out on your little journey.” 

I shake my head. (To talk of eating to 
me!) But he leads the way to a small 
table, and orders two cups of tea and some 
cakes. 

‘“* Now, this warm tea will make you feel 
equal to anything ; not that you have any- 
thing to trouble you,” he hastily adds. “ It 
is a mere form; a little tedious, perhaps, 
but nothing.” 

I have seated myself on the edge of a 
chair, and watch his busy fingers with 
sidelong glances. He is peeling a lemon 
which was served with the tea, and drops 
a piece of the rind into my cup. 
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I take up my spoon and turn it over, as 
I say timidly: “I cannot take tea with 
lemon rind in it.” 

“Ah, itis delightful! Try it; you will 
see how well it accords with the tea.” 

I sip a little with my teaspoon ; and 
really it is not bad. The tea is excellent, 
and the flavoring, though strange to my 
-palate, is by no means unpleasant. 

He observes this at once, and smiles, 
well pleased. “Did not I tell you?” he 
exclaims. 

I find, when I begin to eat, that I am 
indeed faint with hunger, for I have 
fasted many hours. True, I had sand- 
wiches in my bag; but how was one to 
think of eating whilst breathing an atmo- 
sphere rank with garlic, and with a Jew 
asleep on one’s shoulder? So I eat 
slowly and mournfully, at first unter pro- 
test, one cake and even two, whilst my 
friend chats away with his melodious 
voice. And after the tea and cakes, [ too 
find my tongue, and tell him, in reply to 
his polite, delicately worded questions, 
much about myself. 

For some time past, my guard has 
stood waiting at the door leading to the 
platform ; and towards it we now move. 

“ My boxes?” I suddenly recollect. 

“ They will be taken every care of until 
to-morrow.” 

And we proceed; and I am handed 
with my “escort” into an empty train — 
a whole long train all to ourselves! 

“ Au revoir, to-morrow,” says my Rus- 
sian friend gaily with a graceful wave of 
the hand. 

I nod, and even smile a wan smile — 
yes, I have arrived at that — and we creak 
and labor out of the station. 

I record it here with pleasure — the 
gentleman who was courteous and kind 
to an English girl in distress, was a Rus- 
sian official! A man of cultivation and 
refinement, he used his power well. Alas ! 
that in a country swarming with officials, 
I should have to add that he was the only 
civil one I ever came in contact with. 


TROUBLE THE SECOND. 

I MAKE myself as small as I can in the 
corner of the carriage, and my escort is 
in the other. The situation is awkward, 
and I feel embarrassed. Here I am in 
charge of a sort of policeman, and yet a 
person to whom I am indebted, who has 
kindly undertaken to do all he can for my 
comfort, and to save me all possible 
trouble. I should like to address a few 
civil words to him, but cannot speak his 
language. He is looking straight before 
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him, and seems, like myself, to be aware 
of the awkwardness of the moment. Sud- 
denly he turns his gray eyes on me — 
eyes —_ and languid, with an under- 
current of cunning —and addresses me 
in German, feeling his way by the ques- 
tion: “ Fraulein is English?’ 

“ Ja,” I answer. 

“ But she speaks German ?” 

“A little,” I again answer. 

“Fraulein,” he continues, “is much 
troubled to have to sit waiting in Edkunen 
for her pass; it is tedious for Fraulein. 
But I will do all; she need not be dis- 
tressed. I know a good hotel; I will 
conduct Fraulein there; she has nothing 
to do but to wait, and all will be well.” 

I thank my companion cordially. It is 
a relief to be able to speak to him; for 
what is more embarrassing than to find 
one’s self /é¢e-d-¢éte with a stranger whose 
language one does not speak? “ How 
kind and helpful Russian officials are!” 
I think, and already begin to regard this 
one in the light of a friend. But we are 
at Edkunen, which is only a few minutes’ 
journey; and we alight upon the deserted 
platform, and proceed to the hotel. It is 
close to the station, in what seems to be 
the only street — if it may be called such 
—in the town. It is interminably long 
and straight; is planted with rows of 
young poplars; and the houses at the 
high and, as it would appear, the German 
and respectable end, are clean, painted 
houses of wood, each standing in a little 
garden of its own. The hotel does not in 
any way differ from a private house, and 
looks p ewer and bright. “ After all,” I 
think, “it is not so bad; and to-morrow 
will soon be here. Just twenty-four 
hours.” Myescort leaves me at the door 
with a military salute. I am met by a 
pleasant, plump, little German girl, with a 
complexion of dazzling red and white, 
who shows me my room; and I am alone. 

After I have examined the German 
beauties on the walls, and gazed out of 
the window, until the opposite house in 
its trim angularity, the straight poplar- 
trees, and the sandy sidewalks have 
ceased to be novelties, the silence and 
tameness of my surroundings become in- 
tolerably oppressive, so I sally forth into 
the stillest, brightest evening. 1 wander 
up “the street,” and see more wooden 
houses, more poplars, and more sand, with 
here and there a man or woman, who stare 
at me curiously. Only towards the ter- 


mination, the scene gradually changes. 
The trees cease ; the sand takes a dingier 
hue, which, as I proceed, deepens into 








dirty gray; and the houses become 
smaller, and lean their weather-stained 
shoulders one against another. I soon 
find that Iam in acolony of Jews. My 
sudden appearance amongst them brings 
them out like a swarm of bees. Itis Fri- 
day evening, and they are all unclean toa 
man. They will have to wash for the 
“ Shabbat,” and what would be the use of 
wasting soap? I pass tumble-down sheds 
or booths, giving forth scents that are not 
odoriferous; but I am buoyed up by the 
hope of a glimpse of the green country 
beyond. My hopes prove futile; for when 
the last little crazy hovel is past, I find 
myself before a tract of sand, a veritable 
desert, with scarcely a blade of green 
grass to relieve its dreariness; so I turn 
suddenly on the band of little barefooted 
heathens who are following at my heels, 
and retrace my steps. I remark that the 
old women amongst the chosen people 
look like veritable hags, with their nut- 
cracker faces and yellow wrinkled skins ; 
and that the children almost all bear a 
striking resemblance to those two angels 
at the foot of Raphael’s Madonna della 
Sixtine, with their curly heads and bright, 
— eyes. It is still fair daylight as 

turn into my room; and I know not how 
the long-drawn hours get away, until the 
hotel-keeper’s daughter puts her blonde 
head into the door and asks if I require 
supper. 

] jump at the suggestion, and order 
coffee and eggs. Supper over, I go back 
to my seat on the window niche, till the 
daylight at last begins to wane, and I can 
see the indistinct outline of the stars ; and 
now it is bedtime! 

Next morning, I have the same dreary 
waiting till one o’clock, when I have 
called for and paid my bill, which I am 
relieved to find so trifling; and at a little 
past two, am waiting at the station. The 
train does not arrive any sooner for my 
precipitation ; it is a quarter of an hour 
overdue, when it comes puffing and pant- 
ing up to the platform as if out of breath. 
There is my escort with a paper in his 
hand. I rush to meet him, and grasp the 

recious document. When we are seated 
in the carriage, he remarks: “ Fraulein 
has a trifle to pay.” 

I get out my purse with alacrity, and 
ask: “ How much?” 

“ Only four roubles,” is the modest re- 


Tt does flash through my mind that nine 
shillings, or thereabouts, is a large sum 
to pay for so small a matter as getting a 
passport signed ; but I make no comment. 
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I find, however, that excepting a few sil- 
ver coins, I have no change, my total 
funds consisting of a note of twenty-five 
roubles. I explain. He is all compla- 
cency. “Fraulein can exchange at Ver- 
ballen ; there is no hurry.” 

Alighted on the platform at Verballen, 
my escort keeps close to me; but I think 
not of him, but of my Russian friend of 
yesterday. In vain do I scan each face 
of the uniformed group at the table in the 
centre; he is nowhere amongst them; his 
chair is filled by another. 

I am one of the first served to-day ; my 
passport is glanced over, signed, and re- 
turned to me without comment; and I 
turn to a Punch-and-Judy box, wherein 
is a money-changer—a fact which he 
proclaims in several languages on a board 
above his head. He isa man of forbid- 
ding countenance — dark, sallow, gloomy- 
looking, with a morose, rolling eye. I 
hand him my note in fear and trembling, 
and ask, in German, to have it changed. 
He takes it from me, scrutinizes it, raises 
his eyes, and looks sternly and steadily at 
me — I feel that I am looking as if I had 
stolen it—and asks: “How much do 
you want for this?” 

“It is a note of twenty-five roubles,” I 
say, Clearing my throat, and trying to 
make myself heard. 

He looks at me again, and smiles —a 
smile such as I could fancy Macbeth to 
have worn when he did a murder — and 
threw the note down. “ That is not worth 
twenty-five roubles” (scoffingly); “it is 
torn!” 

I literally quake in my shoes. This is 
all the money I have left to take me to 
Dorpat. What if I should run short! 
The idea is too appalling to be dwelt on, 
and my voice is a feeble quivering treble 
as I inquire: “ What is it worth?” 

There is a lurid shade comes over his 
face and alight into his eyes, as he de- 
liberates a moment. It cannot be knowl- 
edge of the world, born of observation, 
for I am just a fledgling, so it must be 
instinct which whispers, “ This man is 
going to rob you!” 

“IT will give you eighteen roubles for 
it — more than it is worth,” he adds, with 
assumed carelessness. He takes it up 
again as he speaks, but his eyes avoid my 
anxious ones. 

It would be too little to take me to my 
journey’s end, I fearfully think. Despair 
gives me courage ; and before the man is 
aware, I have snatched the note from his 
greedy gripe, and turn breathlessly away. 

dart across the hall to a lady who is 
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standing at the counter. “Do you speak 
German?” I ask. 

“Yes; lamaGerman. Why?” 

“Will you tell me the value of this 
note?” I hold it out to her as I speak. 

“ Twenty-five roubles,” she at once re- 
plies. 

“But it is torn—the man says it is 
torn, and only worth eighteen!” I ex- 
claim, betwixt hope and dread. 

“ What man? Where is he?” she asks 
indignantly. 

“ There!’”?—I point across the hall to 
the culprit, who is sullenly eying us from 
his box — “the money-changer.” 

“ He is telling you a lie ; the number of 
the note is intact, and it is worth its full 
value.” 

At this moment an official calls my in- 
formant’s attention to her passport, and 
she is at once absorbed in her own 
affairs. 

Where my escort has been all this time, 
I know not; but he is now at my elbow. 
“Has Fraulein got change?” he mildly 
inquires. 

“No; I cannot get it,” I reply des- 
perately, holding the note in my hand. 

“Give it to me—1I will get it for 
you.” 

In a moment he has snatched the note 
from my fingers and is gone. It happens 
like a lightning flash ; and I stand staring 
blankly at the door through which he has 
disappeared, The first bell is ringing, 
and the passengers are rushing on to the 
platform. I try to persuade myself that 
it is all right. I go over to the door and 
wait, cheating myself with a forced calm: 
It will be alt right; he will return pres- 
ently with the change; he dare not but 
return. One after another passes out; 
the refreshment tables are deserted ; but 
still my gallant escort comes not. The 
second bell rings. My heart beats louder 
with every brazen stroke. The bell is 
rung three times with intervals of five 
minutes, so there is just five minutes left 
to get my ticket. I begin to feel rather 
giddy. A little matter would make me 
either laugh or cry immoderately; but I 
wait motionless and utter no sound; and 
still he comes not. The third bell is 
cinging! It is too late! Somehow, a 
thist — not tears, for my eyes are dry and 
burning, but something which debars 
vision — rises before my eyes as I creep 
slowly, very slowly, as if dragging a heavy 
weight after me, to a bench against the 
wall, sit down, and draw my feet in under 
me. I make no appeal to any one; I do 
nothing, and think nothing. I sit still, a 





gray bundle of dejection. I had once 
read a story called “ The Iron Shroud,” 
of a man who was shut up in an iron cell, 
with walls which ever from day to day 
closed in upon him, till at the last, when 
he could no longer stand upright, a bell 
was heard, and at each knell the ceiling 
descended lower and lower, till the victim 
knew and felt no more. I seem to know 
how that man felt, as I listen to that other 
bell clanging forth my fate! 

It has ceased, when a man rushes into 
the hall, looks wildly around, and discov- 
ers me. It is my escort! I spring to my 
feet, and rush upon him like a torrent. 

“Quick, quick!” he cries. “ Here is 
your di//et, and here your change. The 
train is moving!” 

Everybody’s head is out of the windows 
as we storm on to the platform; and I am 
lifted, pushed, buffeted into the slowly 
moving train. 

I come to myself with a handful of 
paper, and an old gentleman — certainly 
a German pastor — looking curiously at 
me over his horn spectacles. When I 
have got back my breath, and am a little 
more composed, I smooth cut my notes, 
and wonder what my ticket has cost. 
There are only ten roubles left! I look 
across at the pastor, and encouraged by 
his benign expression of face, 1 inquire 
the fare between Verballen and Plescow. 
I am told seven roubles. I count my 
change over again, and then I see how it 
is: my escort has kept eight roubles for 
his share, instead of four. 

I tell my story to the pastor, and learn 
from him what it costs to cross the lake 
(Lake Peipus) to Dorpat. The sum he 
names is small, and I sigh a sigh of relief. 
I am saved ! 

As I jolt and rumble along — for Rus- 
sian trains do jolt and rumble —and look 
down on the steaming marsh-land with its 
stunted shrubs, or up to the sun-bathed 
tops of the venerable pines into whose 
shadow we ever and anon creep, I feel 
grateful — yes, humbly grateful, to my 
escort for his consideration in only hav- 
ing kept eight roubles! 


From The Economist. 
THE REVIVAL OF IRISH MANUFACTURES. 


THE proposal to hold an exhibition of 
Irish manufactures in Dublin next year 
may fairly be regarded as a symptom of 
convalescence after two years of feverish 
unrest. All classes of the population, 
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from the lord-lieutenant downwards, have 
interested themselves in the scheme, and 
it has already received a considerable pe- 
cuniary guarantee. The Land League, 
warned by the Tyrone election and by 
other indications of the tranquillizing 
effect of the Land Bill, has adopted the 
development of native manufactures as 
the watchword of a new agitation. A 
movement which at any rate professes to 
unite all parties in its support, which 
aims at a definite and practical object, 
and the success of which would involve 
neither injustice nor social disturbance, 
deserves to be welcomed, independently 
of any other merits which it may possess, 
as a novel and satisfactory feature in con- 
temporary Irish history. The object, 
moreover, is one which, if it can be at- 
tained by legitimate means, every well- 
wisher of Ireland desires to see realized. 
It is the absence of any alternative occu- 
pation which, by driving the great mass 
of the population to the land, has led to 
the excessive competition for farms, with 
its attendant evils of rack-renting and in- 
security, and given more than the mere 
semblance of truth to the rhetorical de- 
scription of an eviction as a sentence of 
death. The régime of free contract de- 
pends upon the co-existence of competi- 
tive industries, and it is because Ireland 
is, and has been for generations past, a 
country of one industry, that the State 
has at length been compelled to intervene 
and to take the apparently retrograde step 
of submitting the commonest form of con- 
tractual relation to the supervision of a 
public tribunal. It cannot be doubted 
that a healthy and independent growth of 
native manufactures would react in the 
most beneficial way upon the conditions 
under which Irish agriculture is carried 
on, and would do more than the most skil- 
ful legislation to cut off the sources of 
discontent. Nor is the poverty of the 
country, and the comparatively slender 
store of accumulated capital which it pos- 
sesses, the serious obstacle which it is 
often represented to be. Capital is be- 
coming every day more and more cosmo- 
politan, and if it is once demonstrated 
that Ireland offers a favorable field for 
investment, as much capital will gravitate 
towards her as she can profitably absorb. 
The factors which will ultimately deter- 
mine the fortunes of the new movement 
are the natural resources of the country, 
the industrial capacity of its people, and 
the stability of its social framework. Ifa 
satisfactory account can be rendered upon 
all these points, the prospect is a hopeful 
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one. If not, the utmost that can be 
done by coaxing and artificial patronage, 
whether it takes the form of a general 
“boycotting” of English goods, or of 
patriotic resolutions, such as have been 
periodically made and broken ever since 
the days of Swift, to wear only frieze and 
poplin, will be to create a momentary 
spasm of unreal vitality. 

Ireland is not naturally confined to a 
single industry. At a date when there 
was nothing worth the name of commerce 
to be found in Scotland, the Irish were 
a manufacturing and exporting nation. 
Their magnificent harbors naturally led 
them to take to the sea, and by the time of 
the Restoration they had begun to de- 
velop a considerable shipping trade. Be- 
tween the Restoration and the Revo- 
lution the Irish woollen manufacture, 
stimulated by the fine quality and abun- 
dant supply of the raw material produced 
by the Irish sheep, became a flourishing 
trade, giving employment to many thou- 
sands of persons. The manner in which 
these young and promising industries 
were treated by the English “ fair traders ” 
of that day forms one of the worst epi- 
sodes in perhaps the most calamitous 
chapters of our history. The Irish mer- 
chant shipping was destroyed by a sim- 
ple enactment that all goods carried be- 
tween Ireland and the colonies either 
way must touch at an English port and 
be conveyed in English bottoms. An 
equally effective blow was dealt at her 
woollen manufacture by the statute which 
prohibited the exportation to any country 
of manufactured wool from Ireland. The 
encouragement of the linen trade, which 
was the pretext for this latter measure, 
was little more than a pretext; it was tar- 
dily undertaken and languidly pursued ; 
and the successful development of this 
industry is to be ascribed, not to govern- 
ment protection, but to the exceptional 
enterprise of the inhabitants of the north- 
ern province. The vindictive legislation 
of the English Parliament answered its 
purpose, and the injury done to Ireland, 
if not irreparable, has never been re- 
paired. The thrifty and laborious popu- 
lation, for the most part Protestants and 
descendants of the Cromwellian settlers, 
who might have formed the nucleus of a 
permanent industrial class, were obliged, 
in order to escape starvation, either to 
emigrate or to take to the land. The way 
was thus prepared for the long agrarian 
revolt which has raged intermittently for 
more than a century and a half, and of 
which, in the proceedings which are 
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going on this very week in Mitchels- 
town, we see the latest phase. 
Unfortunately it by no means follows 
that, because Ireland had the making of a 
manufacturing country in her two hun- 
dred years ago, the same thing can be 
said of her now. The conditions under 
which the great productive industries are 
worked have in the mean time been com- 
pletely revolutionized. The proximity of 
iron and coal, in neither of which is Ire- 
land rich, has become one of the chief de- 
termining factors in what may be called 
industrial geography. Ireland is, how- 
ever, sufficiently near to the coal and iron 
fields of Great Britain not to be gravely 
prejudiced by her own deficiency in this 
respect, and she is, moreover, well sup- 
plied with natural water-power. A far 
more serious difficulty, and one with which 
the new movement, if it ever takes shape, 
will have to grapple in earnest, is to 
be found in the want of industrial apti- 
tude in the people themselves. It is not 
merely that they are deficient in technical 
knowledge ; shortcomings of that kind 
can be easily remedied. Nor are they in- 
capable of a certain capricious kind of 
thrift, as the large amounts deposited in 
the savings banks even in bad years suffi- 
ciently prove. It seems a paradox, but it 
is nevertheless true, that the Irish outside 
Ulster are too easily contented. They 
would be glad enough to get rid of rent, 
and to make eviction impossible, but, as 
Mr. Bright lately pointed out, they have, 
as a rule, no desire to better themselves, 
in the English sense of the word, and 
prefer the squalid freedom of the meanest 
rural homestead to comfort purchased at 
the cost of regular and monotonous labor 
in the factory or the mine. To some ex- 
tent, no doubt, this is due to the prohibi- 
tion of manufactures by the restrictive 
laws of the last century, and the conse- 
quent draining away of the most pushing 
and progressive elements in the nation. 
But it must be remembered that ever 
since the Union, and, indeed, for some 
time before, the Irish have been perfectly 
free to bestow their labor and capital as 
they pleased, and yet they have started no 
new industries. Even in the working of 
the splendid fisheries which lie close to 
their coasts they show little enterprise, 
and are said to be hard pressed by foreign 
competition. The conclusion seems to be 
that the Irishman in Ireland, whatever he 
may be elsewhere, is seriously wanting in 
the qualities which go to make an ener- 
getic, industrial population. As though 
these drawbacks were not sufficiently 





grave —and there are many others which 
might be enumerated, the most important 
of them Leing, perhaps, the social insta- 
bility which frightens capital away — the 
professed promoters of the proposed re- 
vival have already set to work to create 
fresh obstacles in their path. The organ- 
ized obstruction offered by Mr. Parnell’s 
followers to the proceedings of the meet- 
ing at the Dublin Mansion House on 
Wednesday shows clearly that, unless the 
Land League can get the complete con- 
trol of the movement into its own hands, 
it will do all in its power to wreck it. Mr. 
Parnell’s allusions to the subject, in his 
speech to the Convention on Thursday, 
are still more wrong-headed. The whole 
merit of the scheme in his eyes is that it 
may be used as an instrument of retalia- 
tion against England. The first measure 
adopted by an independent Irish Parlia- 
ment would be, as he very truly inti- 
mates, an attempt to exclude English 
goods from Ireland by a prohibitive tariff. 
This is for the present impracticable, but 
Mr. Parnell thinks that the same object 
may be effected by what he calls a species 
of indirect protection. Let the Irish buy 
if they can in Ireland, or if not, in pro- 
tected markets such as that of America ; 
but, at any rate, let them buy anywhere 
except in England, and they may “de- 
pend upon it that Irish industries will 
flourish and thrive.” Mr. Parnell’s advice 
is not more absurd than that which was 
offered to and accepted by the north 
Lincolnshire farmers. But the fact that 
it should have been seriously given and 
enthusiastically received is another rea- 
son for doubting the prospects of the 
new Irish revival. 


From Nature. 
EGYPTIAN EXCAVATIONS AND MUMMIES, 


THE recent excavations in Egypt have 
been productive of great results to arche- 
ology and the history of Egypt. One 
site, which has yielded unexpected addi- 
tions to the early period of the country, 
has been excavated on scientific princi- 
ples under the direction of M. Maspero, 
the present superintendent or director of 
the archeological department. It is his 
intention to open the whole group of un- 
explored pyramids, in order to find the 
sequence of monarchs of whom they 
were the sepulchres, and to discover any 
inscriptions with which they may have 
been decorated. An examination of the 
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whole group of pyramids indeed was for- 
merly made by J. Shay Perring, C. E., at 
the expense of Col. Howard Vyse, who 
spent a fortune in pyramidal researches ; 
but the excavations of Perring were 
chiefly devoted to the examination of 
three great pyramids of Gizeh, those of 
Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus, and 
although he examined the whole group in 
the scientific manner of an engineer, by 
some fatality he appears not to have pen- 
etrated into the interior of the smaller 
ones, which are now in process of exam- 
ination by M. Maspero. The conviction 
which that savan¢ has arrived at is that 
these pyramids are arranged in symmet- 
rical groups, each group holding the re- 
mains of the monarchs who followed each 
other in chronological succession. The 
group just discovered consists of three 
pyramids at Sakkara, of small dimensions, 
lying to the N. and E. of the step-shaped 
pyramid, and on the road to the Serape- 
um, the sepulchres of three monarchs of 
the sixth dynasty, Ra-meri or Mira, whose 
name was Pepi or Phiops, a king who is 
said to have reigned one hundred years 
all but an hour; his successor, Merienra, 
named Har-em-saf, or Ta-em-saf, and a 
king called Una. They seem all to have 
been constructed on the same principle, 
having inclined entrances leading to se- 
pulchral chambers with pointed roofs, the 
walls of the passages and chambers cov- 
ered with hieroglyphs colored green, the 
ceilings of the sepulchral chambers with 
pointed roofs on which were stars in white 
upon a black ground, indicative of the 
hours of the night. The inscriptions of 
these chambers are of interest purely 
mythological, no historical fact or allusion 
being mentioned in them, but their con- 
tents consisting of prayers similar to those 
in the Book of the Dead, or ritual, and 
chiefly referring to the myth of Osiris and 
Hades, especially the identification of the 
kings with Osiris as the son of Nut and 
Seb, and his following the course of the 
constellation Orion, rising and setting 
with that constellation, allied with the 
star Sed¢ or Sothis, and the progress of 
the king to the Aah/u or Egyptian Elysi- 
um, and in the account of the Island of 
the Fields of Ho-tep, or Peace, recalling 
to mind Eden, mention is made of a tree 
of life. In the pyramid of Pepi, the Phi- 
ops of the sixth dynasty, who is said by 
the history of Manetho to have reigned 
one hundred years all but an hour, and 
who must consequently have ascended 
the throne quite a boy, was found the re- 
mains of a sarcophagus of black and 





white granite of unfinished work, which 
had been broken, and another in: the 
south-east corner of the chamber of the 
same material, which had been let into 
the masonry. In the vicinity of this sar- 
cophagus on the west side between this 
and the wall was found amidst a heap of 
rubbish remains of dresses and mumm 
bandages varying from yellow to dark 
brown of extreme fineness; of the mum- 
my itself an embalmed hand in good con- 
dition was only found, and even this may 
be considered remarkable, as the bodies 
of the earlier period were only dried, and 
not embalmed, and generally fall to pieces 
when exposed to air. The pyramid was 
indeed small, considering the long reign 
of Pepi. The pyramid of Merienra, or 
Har-em-saf, which resembled in general 
character that of Pepi or Phiops, had two 
sarcophagi of red granite close to one 
another, the cover of one removed and 
hidden under blocks of stone. The other 
held a body mummied, which was that of 
the king; it had been anciently plundered 
of its ornaments, but embalmed with the 
greatest care, the skin well preserved, the 
traits of the countenance distinct, the 
eyes closed, the end of the nose fallen 
in, the stature of medium height, and the 
limbs youthful. This king was the suc- 
cessor of Phiops. The third pyramid of 
the group was of Noferkara or Nepher- 
cheres, but no details of the inscriptions 
have as yet been published, although they 
probably refer to the Osiris myth, like the 
others. The details of the size of cof- 
fins and mummies of this pyramid are 
still wanting. Each pyramid had a spe- 
cial name: that of Pepi was called Men- 
nefer, that of Ha-rem-saf was Shannefer, 
that of Noferkara also Mennefer. Com- 
pared with the great pyramids of Gizeh, 
they are far inferior, but the inscriptions 
in them offer an interest greater than that 
of the plain Gizeh pyramids. The only 
question is whether the mummies found 
in them are contemporaneous with the 
sixth dynasty, which appears most proba- 
ble, or subsequent usurpations, of which 
there is no monumental or inscribed evi- 
dence. 

The next remarkable discovery is that 
of the thirty-nine mummies, several of 
kings, in a subterraneous well or pit not 
very far from the edifice of the Deir-el- 
Bahari. This remarkable structure, con- 
sisting of a temple on a platform with 
chambers let into the solid rock, had been 
published by Mariette Pasha, and had 
been suspected by Brugsch Bey to be the 
site of the sepulchres of the early mon- 
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archs of the eighteenth dynasty. The 
temple itself had been commenced by the 
queen Hatasu or Hasheps, daughter of 
Thothmes I. and wife of Thothmes II., 
and its sculptures commemorated the ex- 
pedition made by that queen to Punt or 
Somali, the treasures brought from thence 
in gold, silver, frankincense, besides trees 
of that material, besides giraffes, cyno- 
cephali, large dogs. Besides which they 
give representations of the inhabitants 
and of the Egyptian fleet which descended 
the Red Sea on the voyage of amity or 
discovery promoted by the Egyptian 
queen. 

In the well or pit of the Deir-el-Bahari, 
which was formed of bricks of conical 
shape stamped with inscriptions, on which 
could be traced the titles of the high 
priest of Amen-ra thus used by the mon- 
archs of the twenty-first dynasty, were 
found the coffins, mummies, and other 
objects which appear to have been there 
deposited in the reign of Herhor, first 
monarch of the twenty-first dynasty, and 
of another king, Panetem or Pinotem, of 
the same dynasty. The cause of the re- 
moval of the mummies deposited in the 
Theban sepulchres, such as the El As- 
sasif and the Biban-el-Molook, is stated 
on some of the wraps of the mummies to 
have been the apprehension of a foreign 
invasion, and that possibly of the Assyri- 
ans, whose arms had made great progress 
in central Asia. According to Brugsch 
Bey the twenty-second dynasty was As- 
syrian, and he identifies the name of the 
monarch with that race; but at all events 
they were never Assyrian monarchs, such 
names as Shashanq or Shishak, Namru- 
tha or Nimrod, not having been found in 
the Assyrian annals, although Uasarkan 
or Sargon, and Takelloth or Diglath may 
correspond with Assyrian kings. 

From the El Assasif had been removed 
the mummy of Tarkan, also known as 
Skanenra, which was formerly deposited 
at the Drah Abu-el-Neggah with its three 
inscribed coffins, and which was intact at 
the time of Rameses IX. about B.c. 1150. 
It was in his reign that the quarrel of the 
Egyptian kings with the shepherd kings 
commenced, and he is mentioned in the 
celebrated Sallier Papyrus. The mummy 
of Aahmes or Amosis I. in three plain 
cases was also found amongst the coffins, 
but it is not known where this king was 
buried; as he succeeded Gkanenra, his 
tomb was probably somewhere in the 
vicinity. The mummy of Aahmes Nefer- 
tari was also found, it is said, in three 
cartonages with paintings on a white 
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ground. Another queen, Aahhotep, daugh- 
ter of the king Aahmes, was also found, 
and it will be recollected that this was the 
name of the queen whose mummy and 
coffins, and gold and silver jewellery, and 
arms were discovered by fellaheen at the 
Biban-el-Molook, a few feet below the 
surface. She was wife of Kames and 
mother of Aahmes, while the queen of 
the Deir-el-Bahari was the wife of Amen- 
ophis I. The mummy of Amenhotep I. 
or Amenophis was found in a wonderful 
state of preservation, painted and var- 
nished, and with wreaths of flowers so 
exquisitely preserved that they retain all 
their color like recent flowers kept and 
pressed between the leaves of books. 
These flowers, it will be remembered, are 
above three thousand years old, and their 
preservation a peony due to their hav- 
ing been buried in hot sand, a mode still 
in use in Palestine, by which means bo- 
tanical specimens retain their color for a 
long time unchanged, a process perhaps 
known to the ancient Egyptians, although 
wreaths and flowers, even of the Roman 
times, from Egypt are brown and semi- 
carbonized. The tomb of Amenophis I. 
is mentioned as at the Drah Abu-el-Neg- 
gah in the Abbot Papyrus, and the body 
transported thence of Thothmes I., his 
son; the mummy case, considerably mu- 
tilated, was only found, and this had been 
appropriated by Pinotem. The mummy 
of Thothmes II., in three mummy cases, 
was likewise discovered. That of Thoth- 
mes III., the great and warlike monarch 
of the eighteenth dynasty, was found in 
a single coffin much mutilated, his body 
broken into three pieces and rifled in 
ancient times, but with an inscribed ritu-” 
alistic linen roll said to prove the iden- 
tity of the mummy. Of the other per- 
sonages of the eighteenth dynasty were 
the mummies and coffins of the prince 
Saamen, the princess Satamen, a prin- 
cess and king’s sister, but unmarried, 
named Hanta-em-hu; and a similar royal 
sister and queen named Me-han-ta-em- 
hu, child of Hanta-ena-hu, had been re- 
moved at the time of the twenty-first 
dynasty; another unmarried queen-sister 
named Miramen, and Nebseni, a priest 
or flamen of a Pharaoh. All these coffins 
of the eighteenth dynasty have a certain 
similarity with each other. Those of the 
nineteenth are Rameses I., whose tomb 
and sarcophagus are at the Biban-cl-Mo- 
look. There is some uncertainty in the 
different accounts which have come to 
hand whether there are three coffins or 
one, and if the mummy was deposited at 
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the Deir-el-Bahari. The mummy of Seti 
I., whose tomb is in the Biban-el-Molook 
and alabaster sarcophagus in the Soane 
Museum of London, is well preserved in 
one wooden coffin; the mummy of one of 
the Ramessids, apparently the twelfth, 
not the second, as reported, in a plain 
coffin, the features not aquiline, but the 
shroud, covered with lotus flowers, look- 
ing remarkably fresh; this also came 
from the Biban-el-Molook. These mum- 
mies, it is stated, were removed under 
apprehension of a foreign invasion. Then 
follow the cases and mummies of the 
twenty-first dynasty. The queen, Notem, 
mother or wife of Herhor, of whom there 
is a papyrus in the British Museum, ex- 
hibited by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
in a badly preserved but inlaid coffin; 
Panotem or Pinotem, high priest of Amen, 
in three coffins of the style called richi 
by Mariette, and gilded faces ; he was, be- 
sides high priest, a saten sa Kush, Prince 
of Cush or A£thiopia, according to the 
inscription in Lepsius’s “ Kdnivsbuch;” 
the queen, Ramaka or Makarra, who as- 
sumed the same prenominal title as Ha- 
tasu of the eighteenth dynasty, who is in 
three coffins with the youthful queen, 
called the “lady of the two countries,” 
or absolute queen-heiress, embalmed in a 
sitting posture, either having died in a fit 
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or at her birth, and named Mutemhat; 
the king, Pinotem II., hastily deposited 
in the coffins of Thothmes I., the mummy 
has been partially unwrapped and the fea- 
tures exposed, which have a singular 
resemblance to those of Voltaire, with a 
sarcastic or satiric smile or grin, a pecul- 
iarity also found on a hieratic papyrus 
ritual in the British Museum, probably of 
the same period; the queen-mother, Han- 
tau, whose ritual had found its way to the 
Boolak Museum prior to the discovery ; 
in three cases, the prince Masaharuta, son 
of Pinotem II. in the same; the queen 
Asemkheb or Hesemkheb, in as many 
cases, who appears to have been the wife 
of Menkheperra; another princess called 
Nasikhonsu; Tet-ptahaufankha in an ap- 
propriate coffin, and four other priests 
and functionaries. Several other objects 
were found in the pit: a leather tent em- 
broidered with names, boxes with royal 
names, boards with inscriptions, and five 
rituals of the monarchs of the later dy- 
see but the whole of the details — 
amulets, inscriptions, and style of art — 
cannot be known until the mummies are 
unrolled and all peculiarities carefully 
examined, for this remarkable find will 
afford invaluable data for Egyptian ar- 
cheology, especially the sepulchral divis- 
ion. 





IpEx ATTACKING MAN.—I send you an 
account of an attack by an ibex on a gentle- 
man, which is so opposed to the generally shy 
habits of the animal that I think it will be in- 
teresting to the readers of your paper. A 
gentleman from Schaffhausen, who had been 
visiting his wife and child, started to go over 
the Strelapass to Chur, and was accompanied 
for a part of the way by his wife and child. 
Between the Schatzalp and the Strelapass a 
large ibex suddenly joined the party and went 
with them some distance to the top of the pass. 
At last it became bold and came within one or 
two paces of them. The gentleman attempted 
to make friends with it by offering it a piece 
of bread on the point of his stick, The ibex, 
however, took this for a challenge, reared on 
its hind legs and attacked its opponent so vio- 
lently with its horns that he was thrown to the 
ground, After a long struggle the animal took 
to flight, but on the gentleman throwing stones 
after it it turned again. The wife ran as fast 
as possible to the Schatzalp for help, but 
meanwhile the battle recommenced, and lasted, 





with short intervals, for more than an hour. 
At last a shepherd came to the assistance of 
the wearied gentleman, who was also slightly 
injured, and giving the ibex some blows with 
his knife, put it finally to flight. Shortly after- 
wards several persons from Davos Platz, whom 
a message from the Schatzalp had called to 
help, came up and tried to catch the ibex. 
They succeeded in frightening it on to a rock, 
from which, as they supposed, it would not be 
able to descend. The next day they again 
attempted the capture. The ibex was quietly 
grazing on the slopes near the pass, but all 
efforts to secure it were in vain. Now small 
and large parties go to the Strelapass every 
day to see the ibex. Sometimes they have 
the pleasure of coming rather near to it, but 
no one seems quite to like the look of it, nor 
would*any one care to meet it alone. We 
shall have to petition some sportsman to come 
and shoot it, as it is certainly master of the 
situation at present. No doubt it has lost its 
mate, and is at war with the rest of the worid. 
Land and Water. 











